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FOREWORD 


This booklet is the third in a series of study 
pamphlets which deal with different phases of the 
work of the American Friends Board of Missions. 
The first of the series was “‘Education on Our Mission 
Fields.’’ It dealt with education on our five foreign 
fields, Africa, Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico and Palestine. 
‘The second of the series was ‘‘Religious Life on Our 
Mission Fields.’’ It presented the religious life on our 
five foreign fields, and also on our two fields of service 
in our own country, in the mountains of Tennessee 
and among the Indians in Oklahoma. 


This present booklet tells about the economic 
life on our five foreign fields, presenting it as a back- 
ground for the cultural and religious life of the people. 
The writers have attempted to show how Friends 
have contributed toward the economic welfare of the 
people among whom they work, or how they have 
helped to solve moral and religious problems arising 
out of economic conditions. 

This study booklet has been compiled by 
Mildred E. White and Wendell G. Farr, with the help 
of representatives from some of the fields who have 
kindly read and criticized the manuscript. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
Columbia University Libraries 


https://archive.org/details/economiclifeonou00whit 


ECONOMIC LIFE IN AFRICA (KENYA COLONY) 


British East Africa has leaped into the headlines of world 
economic news since World War II. One reason for this is the 
gigantic peanut scheme of the Overseas Food Corporation, which 
is preparing to grow oil seeds in Tanganyika, Kenya and other 
parts of East Africa on a scale never before attempted anywhere 
in the world. Another reason for the publicity is that so many 
of the youth of England and Europe are going into agriculture 
or trade in East Africa because they see more possibilities of 
economic expansion and success for themselves there than under 
the austerity conditions in their own home countries. 


Kenya Colony, like all of East Africa, is growing in 
population and rapidly changing. It is difficult for various 
reasons to make an accurate census of the population in Kenya. 
Certainly no official census has been made since the late war. 
However, there are very interesting rough estimates available. 
Writers in current publications give bold estimates of the present 
population—200,000 Indians, 55,000 Europeans, 50,000 
Arabs, and 15,000,000 Africans. “The population of Nairobi, 
the capital city, is 120,000, twice what it was before the war. 
Kenya has changed a great deal since Friends work was founded 
there in 1902. It is our aim in this booklet to give the outlines 
of the economic picture in Kenya today, and show the relation of 
the economic life to the general well-being of the Africans. 


Kenya Colony is approximately twice the size of the 
British Isles. Considerably less than half its area is capable of 
supporting a substantial population. Natural conditions have 
arbitrarily decided the distribution of the population. As a 
basis for a study of Kenya’s economic life, the country can be 
divided into three natural zones. 


First is the coastal zone, in size 1% of the total area of the 
country. It has a tropical climate and a moderate rainfall. The 
land has agricultural possibilities, and has been cultivated to 
some extent for generations by the African inhabitants. 
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To the north and west of the coastal area lies a great dry 
region, covering more than four-fifths of the area of the Colony. 
The greater part of this land is semi-arid. The soil here is 
unsuitable for agriculture, and only in the south of the region 
are there permanent grasslands. The area is thinly inhabited 
by nomadic tribes. 


The third zone lies in the southwest of the Colony—an 
area of Highlands. Here steppe land gives way with rising 
altitude to temperate forests and permanent pastures. ‘he - 
climate is moderate and the area is watered by streams and by 
heavy rains eight or nine months of the year. Here conditions 
are suitable for agriculture, and here have always lived the 
great bulk of the population of Kenya. Between the Highlands 
and Lake Victoria Nyanza is a beautiful region composed of 
plains and fertile valleys. Here is the home of the agricultural 
tribes that make up the dense population of the Kavirondo 
district. With this area and its people our booklet is chiefly 
concerned. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Before the British occupation, the tribes who lived in 
Kenya were at a subsistence level of economy. Basically they 
produced things to use rather than to sell. “They did not have 
a money economic system. ‘The pastoral tribes lived off their 
herds. ‘The agricultural people living in the hill and forest area 
cultivated sorghum and millet, peas and beans, sweet potatoes, 
cassava, yams and pumpkins, bananas and sugar cane. “They 
also pastured cattle on untilled land and in forest clearings. 


Among the primitive Africans, land was not a commodity 
to be bought and sold. It was the property of the tribe or clan. 
This community ownership existed whether the land was 
cultivated or not. Grazing was nearly always communal. 
Cultivation of the land was undertaken by families, who 
possessed the rights to farm certain plots. 


The system of tenure was that of shifting cultivation. 
Under this system a plot of ground was cleared and cropped for 
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a few years, then when the soil began to show signs of exhaus- 
tion, was left to revert to natural influences. The periods of 
cropping and resting varied with the natural conditions and the 
pressure of the population on the land. This was not a 
scientific method of restoring fertility to soil, but it did not 
lead to erosion so long as land was plentiful. Lands lying 
fallow, even though they might have reverted entirely to bush, 
were still the communal lands of some clan. 


Likewise, before the days of the occupation, many tribes 
practiced a system of rotational grazing. The tribe, or group 
within a tribe, claimed exclusive rights of grazing over certain 
surrounding pastures. “The new administration has cut across 
the old tribal authorities, and the old boundaries of the grazing 
grounds are lost. 


Within this economic pattern, the only wealth a man 
could accumulate was in the form of cattle, goats and sheep. 
These were the currency of the country. “hey were used as 
legal fees for the officials, for fines, for the bride-price and for 
sacrifice. Cattle were the most important currency, and a man’s 
prestige in his tribe was largely dependent on the size of his herd. 
When the white men came, even the more advanced African 
tribes had not yet reached the stage when man takes to the plow, 
the wheel, or the pen. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century was an age of 
empire building. Great Britain and the countries of western 
Europe were in urgent need of new sources of raw materials to 
supply their industrial machinery. New fields of investment 
were needed to absorb the enormous balances that had been 
built up by industry. 

The way in which Africa was divided, piecemeal, among 
the great western powers, is familiar to our readers. Whereas 
in 1876 not more than 10.8% of the territory of Africa be- 
longed to the imperialist Powers, by 1900 90.4% was so owned, 
by right of force. 
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In 1895 the whole of what is now Kenya Colony 
became a British Protectorate. For the first five years of 
British administration, the main project was the building of a 
railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria Nyanza. In 1897 
thousands of indentured Indians were brought into the country 
to help with railway construction. By 1899 the railway had 
been extended as far as Nairobi, which was then a small 
settlement. In 1901, it reached Kisumu, on the lake. 


During this period the territory was extremely costly to 
administer, showing a large financial deficit each year. ‘Ihe 
great problem of the administration was that of making the 
Colony pay. The solution decided upon was (1) the settle- 
ment by Europeans of the temperate fertile regions of the 
Highlands, and (2) the development of an export trade based 
upon the exploitation of African labor on European estates. 
Opportunities for settlement were widely advertised. The people 
of Great Britain were given to understand that there were 
available in East Africa vast uninhabited areas, which could be 
seized without injuring the interests of the Africans. 


In 1901 there were only thirteen white settlers in Kenya. 
By December, 1904, 220,000 acres of land had been alienated 
to 342 people. Many thousands more acres were taken up by 
speculators, both individuals and companies. 


Gradually, the African tribes discovered in angry bewilder- 
ment that they had been deprived of large areas of their native 
lands. ‘here was scarcely a tribe that did not suffer loss. 
Reserves were set aside to limit the holdings and activities of the 
Africans. 


By 1914 over 4,000,000 acres had been alienated. “The 
settler community, encouraged by the Government, had in- 
creased to 5,000 people. The settlers were mainly English, but 
their number included also Boers, Canadians, Australians and 
Europeans. For the most part these settlers were not pioneers. ° 
For manual labor on their plantations they depended almost 
entirely upon Africans. 
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The capital brought in by the settlers started great eco- 
nomic activity. Nairobi grew into a center of importance, as 
professional men and business concerns established themselves 
there. “The farmers cultivated coffee, coconuts, sisal and cereals. 
Sheep-raising became a profitable industry. The white settlers 
bought most of the country’s imports, and accounted for half 
the total value of the exports. 

In 1920 the East African Protectorate became the Crown 
Colony of Kenya. Since then the government has been adminis- 
tered by a Governor and a Civil Service Department responsible 
to the Colonial Office in London. ‘The Africans participate in 
government through Local Native Councils. 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


From a recent census on African agriculture we can get a 
fair picture of the shortage of land and food in Kenya. 


Food Shortage 

Among the agricultural tribes the diet has consisted 
mainly of corn meal, unripe bananas, potatoes and beans. Mil- 
let sometimes takes the place of corn in the stiff mush which 
serves them as bread. Meat is not eaten regularly by the 
masses of the people. Sometimes the diet is varied by the use 
of cooked greens. 


Nutrition reports show up as completely false the current 
idea that the typical African can live well on corn meal and 
bananas. ‘The agricultural tribes and many of the pastoral 
tribes are seriously undernourished. Government surveys have 
shown that bone deformities, tooth decay, anemia, pulmonary 
diseases, and tropical ulcers are common among them. ‘Tubercu- 
losis is spreading. The appalling infant mortality rate is due 
in considerable measure to malnutrition. 
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Land Shortage 


Even if the productivity of African lands were to rise by 
50 per cent, the problem of congestion would still be serious. 
Productivity is not rising, however. Since 1930 yields have 
declined, while the population has increased by some 30 per 
cent, 


It has been estimated that in the agricultural areas of 
Kenya, 27.5 acres per family of five would allow a density of 
116 persons per square mile. Actually the densities are much 
higher there. Even the average, as reported by the Carter Com- 
mission in 1933 was 145 persons per square mile. In parts of 
the Kavirondo Reserve, where Friends are working, the density 
is as high as 1,200 persons per square mile. “[he Carter Report 
estimated that in the central part of the Kavirondo Reserve the 
average family comprised 5.36 persons and had 16.19 acres. 
Even of this small amount of land a part was always lying 
fallow, and a part was grazing land. In actual fact, many 
families have holdings of less than three acres. 


The seriousness of this overcrowding can be realized by 
studying some comparative figures. The rural population of 
Denmark is 100 to the square mile, and that of Great Britain 
136. Belgium, one of the most highly industrialized countries 
in the world, has a population of 680 to the square mile. 


Livestock and Overstocking 


The problem of overstocking the grazing areas has risen 
partly from the traditional ideas of the Africans concerning 
domestic animals, and partly from the land shortage arising 
out of the occupation by white settlers. [he African is slow 
to change his age-old custom of using cattle as currency. It 
takes time to evolve some criterion of security, wealth and 
prestige other than that of the ownership of cattle. Deprived 
of wide lands which they formerly occupied, the Africans do 
not know how to curtail the size of their herds. As a result 
of overgrazing, the soil has been exposed in many areas, and the 
topsoil is being rapidly washed away. 
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GOVERNMENT BREEDING CENTERS 


Some years ago it became evident that something would 
have to be done to improve the quality of native cattle, especially 
in the agricultural reserves. It was considered a wiser policy in 
view of the climatic and disease factors to try to raise the quality 
of the indigenous stock by selective breeding rather than to 
attempt to upgrade by importing purebred stock. About 1930 
the Veterinary Department of the Government began to experi- 
ment along these lines and opened five breeding centers. Four 
other farms were later started, making nine experiment stations 
in all. At each center the first action was to fence the area 
allocated for the project, build a cattle dip, and improve the 
grazing. [he soil was so impoverished that only very poor 
types of native grasses would grow on it. “The pastures were 
plowed, heavily manured, and planted with corn. After two 
crops of corn, star grass or Rhodes grass was planted. Under 
this treatment the pastures rapidly improved, and by 1946 the 
carrying capacity was more than one animal to one and one-half 
acres. 


Foundation stock was bought, mainly from the adjacent 
reserves. Most of the animals bought were heifers. The pro- 
ductive possibilities of the stock were entirely unknown. The 
process of breeding up high producing lines from these selected 
native cattle was not easy. After the fourth or fifth generation, 
some definite productive lines appeared to be fixed, and there is 
now a gradual, marked improvement in the productive quality 
in each successive generation. In the original foundation herd 
an average of about 100 gallons per lactation over the whole 
herd was considered the mark to aim at, whereas today the figure 
is nearer 300 gallons average per lactation. 


These centers have given a practical demonstration to the 
Africans of the benefits of quality rather than quantity, espe- 
cially when grazing is limited. A number of pupils from the 
reserves are admitted annually to take courses in animal hus- 
bandry and veterinary science. All the practical work on these 
farms is done by the pupils, under the supervision of experts. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF KENYA 


Aside from the fruits and vegetables locally consumed, the 
important agricultural products of Kenya are corn, cotton, 
coffee, pyrethrum, tea, sisal, sugar, wattle, and hides. Of these 
exports, the Africans produce corn, cotton, wattle bark (for 
tanning) and hides. Certain export crops, including coffee, 
tea, pyrethrum and sisal, require large capital and specialized 
care for their production, and are grown almost exclusively by 
Europeans. Both Africans and Europeans grow cane. ‘The 
Africans consume their own crop of cane, while the Europeans 
refine and export sugar. Wheat is a crop produced only by the 
Europeans. 

‘To these must be added a long list of exports of less 
financial importance to the colony: ham and bacon, beans, 
rice (grown by Indians), sesame seed and oil, sugar, timber 
and wool. Because there is a food shortage in the country, food 
exports are limited. In 1944 these amounted to only 4 per cent 
of the total value of the domestic exports. 


‘The British Commonwealth is finding it a good policy to 
concentrate its colonial development on East Africa, with the 
purpose of improving the economic status of the African while 
providing food exports necessary to English well being. In 
Tanganyika the Groundnut Scheme is clearing an area hereto- 
fore made uninhabitable for man and beast by the dread 
tsetse fly, and planting peanuts which are providing for the 
Empire much needed edible fat no longer obtainable from India. 
This scheme, if it proves as satisfactory as anticipated, is to be 
extended to include suitable areas in Uganda and Kenya. 


NATIVE MARKETS 


The subject of markets cannot be left without a word 
about the local native markets all over the colony. “These mar- 
kets not only offer opportunity for exchanging surplus products 
for cash and manufactured articles, but play a colorful role in 
the social life on the reserves. “The market is simply a grassy 
clearing dotted with picturesque thatched booths or ‘‘dukas,’’ 
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which are the shops. On a brisk market day the clearing is 
thronged with busy buyers and sellers. The green landscape is 
splashed with the bright colors of fruits and vegetables and the 
gay kerchiefs worn by the women. The African women walk 
long distances to market, carrying on their heads in large baskets 
surplus quantities of the varied products of their garden, such as 
beans, onions, white and sweet potatoes, bananas, pineapples, 
lemons, smoked termites, beer, eggs, and tobacco. “They display 
also various products of their native handcrafts, such as clay 
pots, baskets, mats woven from papyrus, rustic chairs, wooden 
spoons and dishes, and carved figureens. In special quarters of 
the market men sell meat, butchered on the spot. 


All these farm produces are matched by a variety of mer- 
chandise offered for sale inside the booths. ‘There is plenty of 
local produce such as dried fish, dressed hides, oil, salt and 
crude sweets. ‘here are a hundred and one imported articles— 
beads, ear-rings, mirrors, pipes, cigarettes, matches, lamps, kero- 
sene, safety pins, buttons, locks and keys. Then there are articles 
of dress made by Africans from imported materials. Vari- 
colored garments swing in the breeze in front of the clothing 
shops. For the men there are khaki shorts and trousers; for the 
women and children there are cheap cotton dresses and bright 
kerchiefs. A typical scene in the market is that of a shy, brown 
baby being fitted with her first dress, surrounded by a group of 
smiling, chattering admirers. 


INDIAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


Aside from the Europeans and Africans, the only com- 
munity of economic importance in Kenya is the Indian 
population. In 1946 the Indian community numbered about 
100,000. More than 50 per cent are engaged in commerce; 
about 17 per cent in industry; and about 114 per cent in 
agriculture. In industry they are mainly artisans and contrac- 
tors; in agriculture they are important only in the production 
of sugar and rice and in market-gardening. For many years 
they have been the universal middlemen of the countryside. 
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Changes are coming in the economic scheme of things as 
progressive Africans are beginning to build their own shops and 
engage in retail trade. As an off-set to this tendency, the 
Indians have been making rapid progress in retail and wholesale 
merchandising in the towns. 


The census of 1944 showed that Indians employed nearly 
twice as many Africans in shops, stores and offices as were 
employed by Europeans, and also more artisans and mechanics 
than the Europeans employed. Indians form a considerable 
part of the Civil Service and of the airways establishments. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Prior to 1939 three types of secondary industries existed 
in Kenya. ‘The type longest established was the processing of 
raw materials to prepare them for transport. “This took place 
in factories, on the estates, or in the vicinity of mines. ‘The 
products processed included tea, coffee, sisal, gold and some 
other metals. The second type comprised industries producing 
goods for local consumption from local raw materials. “heir 
products included edible oils, leather and leather goods, woolen 
and sisal textiles, insecticides, bricks and tiles, canned fruits, 
meats and milk powder. ‘The third type of industry made up 
imported materials into goods for local use. For example, 
Portland cement was made from imported clinker. Paints were 
manufactured from imported oils and pigments. 


World War II created heavy demands for local produce, 
partly because great numbers of British troops were based in 
Kenya, and partly because manufactured goods could no longer 
be imported on account of shipping difficulties. Measures were 
taken by the government to stimulate various manufactures 
within Kenya. In 1943 a pottery began to produce glazed 
ware, such as plates, cups and saucers. In the same year a 
factory came into operation to produce chemicals used in horti- 
cultural sprays, dips for cattle and sheep, water softeners and 
insecticides, 
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There were some new developments not under govern- 
ment auspices. Several private concerns manufactured such 
products as glue, polishes, starch, toothpaste, and aerated waters. 
A wonderful opportunity lies open for the further development 
of industry. Raw materials are available for an extension of 
industrialization. Africa possesses the greatest resources in the 
world for hydro-electric power. A certain amount of indus- 
trialization would relieve the pressure on the land and help 
solve the problem of overcrowding, by transferring some labor 
from agriculture to new spheres of work. 


LABOR 


Under the old order the division of labor between the 
sexes was fixed. Upon the men fell the responsibility for the 
defense of the tribe against enemies and wild beasts. ‘The task 
of hunting game was also theirs. “The women carried the loads 
and performed the household tasks, which included the securing 
of wood and water, the cooking, and the care of the children. 
The herding of the cattle was the work of the men and boys, 
while the cultivation of the crops fell upon both sexes, the men 
doing certain of the heavier tasks and sharing in the labor of 
harvesting, but the women doing most of the actual planting 
and hoeing. 


Under the new regime many changes have come about. 
Since the British occupation, tribal warfare has ceased. The 
dangers from wild beasts have been greatly reduced since the 
introduction of firearms. The African today is in a period of 
industrial transition. “Taxation has necessitated a cash economy 
and a cash currency in the land. ‘This situation has tended to 
force the Africans out of the reserves into wage-earning jobs 
on the European plantations, in manufacturing centers, and in 
the gold mines. It is a deplorable fact that young women, 
both married and single, are joining in this movement toward 
the cities, where they are cut off from family and tribal restraints, 
often with tragic results, 
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The number of Africans employed off the reserves is on 
the increase. The number of adult males in constant employ- 
ment rose from 132,000 in 1932 to 334,000 in 1945, The 
former figure represents 26 per cent, the latter 52 per cent of 
the potential labor force. At the latter date 47 per cent of those 
of Kavirondo were in registered employment. Besides these there 
were many unregistered juvenile workers. In 1944 these were 
estimated at 43,000. ‘These figures make it startlingly apparent 
how completely the original African economy has been dis- 
rupted, and also give a striking picture of the heavy drain of 
labor from the reserves. Most serious of all, these economic 
conditions have caused the breaking up of the social patterns of 
tribal life as well. “The old moral sanctions have been dis- 
rupted by the deplorable system of family separation. Prostitu- 
tion, venereal disease, and general degredation thrive in 
fertile soil. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 


Wages were not introduced into Kenya with the object of 
raising the standard of living for the African. The settlers took 
it for granted that an African needed only the crudest type of 
food, the most primitive shelter, and only enough cash to pay 
his taxes to the government. Wages tended to be even below 
subsistence level, because the wage-earners were subsidized by 
their families, who wrung a subsistence from the lands in the 
reserve. ‘I‘hat tendency has persisted. Even today wages bear 
too little relation to family requirements. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR 
Agriculture 
In 1945 agriculture employed nearly two-fifths of the 
total number registered in wage-earning employment. 
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Industry 


The number of factory workers in Kenya in 1944 was 
some 10,000. ‘There are always a few thousand dock workers 
in Mombasa—most of them casuals. Mining employed many 
laborers before the war. In 1935 the men working in mines 
numbered 14,000. Since the close of the war, the mining 
industry has been gradually returning to normal operation. 
Building and construction provided employment to less than 
2 per cent of the total registered employees, in 1945. 


Domestic Service 


About 12 per cent of Africans employed outside the 
reserves were in domestic service in 1945. 


Public Services 


Out of every four Africans registered in wage-earning 
employment, one works in public services, i.e. government 
service, municipal and district councils and the army. 


‘The tiny number of teachers, clerks, medical assistants, 
etc., are lost in the totals. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FRIENDS TO THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


The farmer of North Kavirondo still cultivates his soil 
with two hand tools—the panga (a long blade for cutting the 
bush) , and the jembi (a heavy, short-handled hoe). Plows are 
rare, as they are costly and as the African is only beginning to 
develop skill in training oxen to draw a plow. Modern 
machinery is not available, and even if it were, it would be 
prohibitive in price for the individual African farmer with his 
small patches of land. As for cooperative ownership of farm 
machinery, the African will need many years of learning and 
experimenting before he will be able to master the intricacies of 
that! The average farmer raises his crops without benefit of 
scientific knowledge. His cultivation of the soil is shallow. His 
methods of clearing the ground and of tilling the soil invite and 
aggravate erosion. Friends going out from America to work 
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in the Friends Africa Mission have had to begin with the African 
right where he is, and work slowly. They have been able to 
contribute in several definite ways towards the improvement of 
economic conditions, and so help the African toward a more 
abundant life. 


For one thing, the Friends schools cooperate with the 
British government in its program for improving agricultural 
methods in Kenya. ‘The theory of agriculture is taught in our 
schools from the fifth grade on up. [n all our secondary schools, 
and even in some of our elementary schools, practical agriculture 
is a regular part of the course of study. At the boys’ boarding 
school at Kaimosi, Friends are attempting to develop demon- 
stration fields and gardens. ‘The studens are being taught the 
value of deep cultivation, of crop rotation, of increasing the 
variety of crops, of preventing soil erosion by contouring the 
land and planting soil-binding crops, trees and grasses. An 
effort is being made to teach the boys to use the plow. The 
greatest difficulty encountered is that of teaching them how to 
train and manage oxen. 


In connection with their study of agriculture, the students 
are given some much needed practical instruction in forestry. 
The African has little idea of the long-range care of forests. 
He sees a tree in the light of his immediate need for lumber or 
fuel. He is quite likely to cook a meal over a fire of satinwood 
or other valuable cabinet wood. When he cuts down forest 
trees to build a house, he leaves it to Nature to replace them. 
He has little thought of choosing desirable trees and planting 
them himself. ‘This lack of foresight has resulted in a pitiable 
waste by the African of both his timber and soil. The Friends 
mission property at Kaimosi is an unofficial forest preserve. 
African watchmen are hired by the mission to patrol the forest 
to guard it against thieving. Timber is used but not wasted, 
and cut trees are replaced. When timber is taken from our 
forests to build a Friends school or meetinghouse, permission 
must first be granted by the mission, and the choice of trees to 
be cut must be approved by the head of our Industrial Depart- 
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ment. ‘This practice in itself is an object lesson to the Africans. 
Furthermore, the boys in our boarding school at Kaimosi are 
taught the relative values of different kinds of timber, as well 
as the usefulness of trees to prevent soil erosion. Occasional 
tree-planting ceremonies are held at both our boarding schools, 
when the staff and student body turn out to plant trees. 
Classroom instruction in choosing trees appropriate for different 
soils and elevations preceds the practical work. As many as 
three hundred seedlings, brought from the forest, may be planted 
in a single afternoon in areas where the timber has been cut 
away or where erosion has set in. 


As head of our Industrial Department and Technical 
School for many years, Fred Hoyt taught the Africans several 
definite skills by which to make a living. One of these skills 
is brick-making, concrete evidence of which may be seen in 
numerous schools and churches dotting the reserve, as well as in 
some of the prominent African homes. At our saw mill many 
men have learned to saw and dress lumber, for construction 
work and for furniture-making. Many men have been trained 
as builders, called ‘‘fundies.’’ “hese are men who know how 
to build a house from foundation to chimney, and make the 
furniture for it, as well. The fundies trained at the Friends 
Africa Mission are known all over Kenya for the quality of their 
work. Asa result of instruction given in our Industrial De- 
partment, several gristmills for grinding corn meal are being 
successfully operated by Africans. A number of young men 
trained at the mission have set up tailor shops, where they make 
garments for men, women and children from khaki and other 
cotton materials suited to the climate of the country. 


The East Africa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Meets Economic Problems 


African Friends feel a special concern for the Christian 
education and pastoral care of Africans who are employed away 
from their closely-knit tribal relationship and restraints. Funds 
are raised by the yearly meeting and allocated to provide teachers 
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and evangelists for groups of Africans temporarily settled far 
from home. Beyond the limits of the Kitosh section of our 
mission area, is a large European farming setlement where many 
Africans from North Kavirondo tribes are employed. In this 
section alone, African Friends are providing teachers for forty 
schools. ‘The little school houses are used on Sundays as 
meetinghouses. In the gold-mining area near Kakamega a 
Friends pastor, supported by the yearly meeting, has been 
doing excellent work for a number of years. 


Several monthly meetings of the yearly meeting are located 
in cities outside the reserve, such as Eldoret, Nukuru and Nai- 
robi, where large numbers of the membership are employed. 
In these places are stationed paid pastors, who are directly 
responsible to the yearly meeting. Without this Christian 
concern and pastoral care, many of our young Christians 
would be overcome by indifference and sin, and be lost to the 
church forever. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN CUBA 


Cuba may be reached very easily by ship or plane from 
the United States. Only 90 miles of sea separate it from Key 
West; and the trip from Miami takes about an hour by air. 
Cuba has near neighbors in the Gulf of Mexico: 120 miles to 
the west is Yucatan, 90 miles to the south is Jamaica, while 
Haiti is only 45 miles to the east. This crescent-shaped island 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico is about the size of Penn- 
sylvania. But it is stretched out so long that if placed on the 
map of the United States, it would reach from Philadelphia to 
Peoria, [linois, or from Chicago to New Orleans. In Cuba one 
can seldom get more than 30 miles from the seacoast. A trip 
around the coast would be a very extended one, because with the 
many bays and harbors, the coastline measures over 2000 miles. 
Mountain ranges rise from each end of the island, the Sierra 
Maestra range in the southeast with a peak of 8320 feet, and 
the Sierra de las Organos in the west. In between stretch large 
plains with low hills scattered about. 


A visitor to Cuba will find many roads and railways 
around Havana. Elsewhere the cities are linked by rail and 
road, and the large sugar mills by private railroads. But away 
from these main lines of travel are poor roads, rough and dusty 
during the dry season from January to May, and often im- 
passible because of mud during the intermittent rainy season 
from May to January. Asa result, the rural towns and villages 
are almost isolated. 


In this subtropical location the south side of the island 
which faces the Caribbean Sea has a hot climate, while the 
north side is cooled by the trade winds of the North Atlantic. 
The range of temperature in Havana between the mean of sum- 
mer and of winter is 82° to 71°; in places the temperature may 
reach 90° in summer. Although the heat in Cuba is seldom 
extreme, a high humidity averaging 75%, makes the climate 
unpleasant to people from the North. Cuba has an average 
rainfall of about 52 inches, most of this falls between May and 
January. There are many areas of fertile soil; this is proved 
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by the fact that sugar cane has been grown in the same fields 
without rest or fertilizing for over 40 years. Beside many 
varieties of tropical plants, some fruits and vegetables of the 
temperate zone can also be grown here. 


In this island there live about as many people as in the 
state of Indiana or the city of Chicago (4,778,538 in 1943). 
Cuba is not crowded with its 108 people per square mile. In 
comparison, Haiti has 260 per square mile, Jamaica 280, while 
Puerto Rico has 520. The Cuban census divides people into 
Cuban whites 70%, and colored 25%; the remaining 5% are 
aliens. The colored one-fourth, mainly composed of Negroes, 
are descendants of the slaves brought to Cuba for work in the 
sugar plantations, who were kept in slavery until 1880. 
Among the groups listed as aliens are Spaniards, numbering 
about 190,000, and sugar cane laborers from Haiti and Jamaica. 
Comparative census figures show a rapid increase in the popu- 
lation of Cuba. It grew over 100% between 1900 and 1935, 
while in the twenty-four years preceding the census of 1943 the 
increase was 65%. It is interesting to note that the Province 
of Oriente where the mission-stations of Friends are located, 
has become the leading province in population since 1919; in 
1943 over 28% of the people of Cuba lived here. “There also 
has been a growing concentration of people in the city of 
Havana and vicinity; one Cuban in six now lives here. 


Because of its early history and the constant stream of 
immigration from Spain, the social patterns and culture of 
Cuba are definitely Spanish. Cuba was the last Spanish colony 
to gain its independence. Even since Cuba gained political 
freedom, friendly contacts have continued with Spain. The 
language of Cuba is Spanish. The structure of the towns, 
the type of architecture, the evening promenades in the plaza, 
life in the clubs—are almost replicas of Spanish life. Until 
recently the schools of Cuba were patterned after those of the 
Old World. Another evidence of the Spanish influence is the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church is the traditionally 
accepted religion of the Cuban people. 
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HOW THE PEOPLE OF CUBA MAKE A LIVING 


A majority of the Cuban people depend on agriculture for 
their livelihood. There are several kinds of minerals to be 
found, but these are not mined extensively. Also there are a 
number of factories, but the production of all of these amounts 
to only one-sixth of the total national output. Among agri- 
cultural products, sugar and its by-products lead the list; other 
crops are tobacco, coffee, tropical fruits and vegetables, and some 
cattle for home consumption. But the sugar industry overshad- 
ows all others in Cuba. From this comes 92% of the national 
production. It uses 30% of the arable land; 81% of the exports 
are sugar and its by-products; 75% of the railway freight traffic 
is sugar; over half a million workers are engaged in this indus- 
try. Including the families of workers, this means that one- 
third of the people of Cuba depend on sugar-making for their 
living. The annual crop reached over 5,000,000 tons in 1925. 
This would mean about 90 pounds of sugar for every person 
in the United States. The larger part of the sugar made in 
Cuba is exported, the United States being the chief customer. 


In the period from the gaining of independence up to 
1921, Cuban business flourished. The abnormal conditions of 
the World War I period created such a demand for sugar that 
the price sky-rocketed to 22.5c per pound for the part exported. 
The expectation that prices would remain high for some years 
led to the construction of many new mills; individuals and 
corporations borrowed large sums of money at high rates of 
interest to invest in lands and mills. Farmers left their farms 
and families, lured by the high wages at the sugar mills. More 
and more land came into the control of the sugar companies. 
Even common food was imported and the laborer became 
dependent on his daily wages for all the necessities of life. “Then 
came the crash. The price of raw sugar sank year by year for 
a decade, with the exception of a brief rise in 1923; it reached 
an all-time low of seven-tenths of one cent in 1932. 


At that time there seemed to come to Cuba a rebirth of 
earlier industry based, not on a one crop foundation, but on a 
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variety of industries. Cuban factories began to supply staple 
needs that were formerly imported, such as shoes, clothing, 
cement; meat, butter and cheese were produced at home. ‘The 
building of the broad Central Highway and other public works 
not only remedied unemployment, but the Highway also pro- 
vided an access to markets for many agricultural products grown 
in remote districts. Gradually the sugar industry adjusted 
itself to world competition; and the price of raw sugar exported 
to the United States has been standing at about 5c per pound 
in recent years. 


Sugar cane is grown partly by cane farmers known as 
“‘colonos’’, and partly in fields belonging to the sugar mills. 
About three-fourths of the cane is produced by the former. 
Some of the fields of the cane farmers are small, as the average 
for all of Cuba is about 67 acres. There are about 175 sugar 
mills or “‘centrales’’ now operating in Cuba. Several of these 
have a record of making 500,000 or more bags of sugar in a 
season; and two mills, both in Oriente Province, have each 
produced over 1,000,000 bags, or more than 145,000 tons 
in a year. ‘The sugar cane harvest, beginning in December or 
January, lasts for an average of ninety days. During this 
period there is a continuous process from field to the finished 
product, since the only economical method is to keep the mills 
grinding constantly once they have started. Starting from the 
cutting of the cane in the fields, which is mostly done by Negro 
laborers, it moves by ox cart and company railways to the mill. 
Here in huge buildings, topped by tall smoke stacks, the cane 
goes through the successive steps of grinding, boiling, and ex- 
tracting the molasses, till the sugar is placed in bags ready for 
shipment. Some of this is refined in Cuba, but most of it is 
shipped in the unrefined state. “The workers in the field receive 
a minimum wage of sixty cents per day, while the mill workers 
get from sixty cents to $4.50; the average’is $1.35. The wage 
of the workers in the mills is supplemented by a variety of free 
services provided by the sugar companies, such as houses rent- 
free, water and light supply, medical service, and recreational 
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facilities. The field workers receive very few of these extras. 
One of the chief features of Cuba’s sugar industry is the short 
period of full-time work. In former years the grinding season 
lasted four or five months. Because of the increase in recent 
years of sugar production in other parts of the world, Cuban 
sugar growers have been compelled by international agreement 
to limit their output. So now with the reduced quotas assigned 
them, the big mills can complete their grinding in forty to 
fifty days. “This means that the mill workers have a season 
of full-time work of not more than two months, during the 
harvesting season. This may be increased for some of them 
to three or four months per year by work around the mill 
before and after the harvesting season. ‘The active period for 
the field workers is even shorter. “This means that the large 
majority of people engaged in the sugar industry have what 
they call the ‘“‘dead season’ for about two-thirds to three- 
fourths of every year. During this period they can find little 
or no work to do, and because of long-established custom, they 
make little effort to grow their own food or find other work. 
Many of them are reduced to a diet of sweet potatoes and cane 
juice for many months. This long period without any work 
is one of the great problems of the Cuban people. 


The growing of tobacco is Cuba’s second industry. In 
this some 115,000 acres are utilized, and 500,000 people work 
in tobacco fields and factories. “The finest tobacco in the world 
is grown in the hills of the Province of Pinar del Rio at the 
western end of Cuba. ‘There are a few large and many small 
tobacco factories. As in the sugar industry, tobacco provides 
only seasonal work, with two or three months of maximum 
employment, and several months when only a small number 
of workers are needed. Out of the $37,000,000 output of 
the tobacco industry, some $14,000,000 worth are exported. 
The chief customers are the United States, Spain, and England. 
In comparison with the sugar exports, the tobacco trade has 
suffered a decline in recent years. 
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In the hills of central and eastern Cuba, excellent coffee is 
grown. Over 150,000 acres are used in this industry, and there 
is a yearly export trade of one million dollars’ worth of coffee. 
Other agricultural products include cocoa, corn, rice, and beans. 
Tropical and sub-tropical fruits are shipped to the United 
States, in value over $30,000,000 per year. In recent years, 
there has been an increase in the livestock industry. [he prod- 
ucts from the raising of cattle, hogs, sheep and goats, are valued 


at $22,000,000 a year. 


Many articles for home use are manufactured in Cuba. 
Some of these are shoes, clothing, furniture, perfume, lumber, 
cement, paint, soap, condensed milk, butter, cheese, and hams. 
The value of these products totals some $90,000,000. Another 
source of income for the people of Cuba is the tourist trade. 
Tourist cruises come from New York, and many Americans 
spend the winter in Cuba. It was estimated that these tourists 
left an average of $77 each in a recent year. 


LAND TENURE 


Of the 44,164 square miles of land in Cuba, about 65% 
is estimated to be arable land. In earlier times this land was 
divided into many farms, large and small. The census of 1899 
showed a total of 60,711 farms. The most recent census of 
1943 listed only 38,105 farms. One-third of these were less 
than sixty acres in size. The chief reason for this change is the 
development of large holdings by the sugar growers, especially 
by the owners of sugar mills, and by owners of large cattle 
ranches. Each of these two groups now own, lease, or control 
over eight million acres of land, or together 60% of the area 
of Cuba. Of the land owned by the sugar growers, seven- 
tenths, or nearly six million acres, are controlled by American 
sugar companies. One aspect of this situation creates a serious 
problem for the Cuban people. This is the fact that because 
of the limits placed on the sugar production in Cuba, much of 
the land controlled by the sugar industry remains unused. For 
example, in 1944, sugar cane was cut from only two million 
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acres, or only one-fourth of the land held by the sugar industry. 
Under the present international agreement, Cuban growers will 
not produce more than three million tons per year. It is esti- 
mated that this amount of sugar could be produced on two- 
fifths of the land owned or controlled by the sugar mills. 
Consequently large areas of fertile land are kept inactive while 
one-third of the people of the country live during much of the 
year on a bare subsistence diet. 


Summarized, the effects on the people of Cuba of the 
sugar industry are: (1) it has made Cuba the greatest sugar- 
exporting country in the world; (2) it has brought over one 
billion dollars of foreign investments into Cuba; (3) it gives 
employment to over one-third of the people of the island, and 
during the period of full employment they are comparatively 
well-paid; (4) the sugar industry has brought riches to many 
leading Cuban families; (5) it has modernized the banking, 
transportation, and manufacturing methods of Cuba; (6) it 
has linked the economic life of Cuba very closely with the 
United States. 

On the other hand, (1) the present economic system in 
Cuba has frozen millions of acres in the hands of corporations 
and individuals who are not using them; (2) it has made the 
chief industry of Cuba one that is subject to much fluctuation 
in price and demand due to competition with other sugar- 
producing countries; (3) one-third of the workers of Cuba 
are unemployed for much of the year and are forced to a sub- 
sistence level of living; (4) the cane workers, especially those 
in the mills, have become unfitted for general agriculture. They 
are always living in the hope that there will be a better sugar 
season next year, so why work hard to grow their own food? 
(5) This system has taken the control of the chief industry 
of Cuba out of Cuban hands. A large per cent of the money 
invested in Cuba is controlled abroad. Since the United States 
Government can, and does, fix the price of sugar imported 
into this country the economic prosperity of the Cuban people 
is largely under the control of the American government. 
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THE POSITION OF CUBAN FRIENDS IN THIS PICTURE 

Friends and the Sugar Indusiry 

The membership of Cuba Yearly Meeting of Friends is 
very closely linked with the sugar industry. Some of the meet- 
ings are located right in the heart of the sugar-growing region. 
Banes is a center of the great United Fruit Company’s sugar 
activities. Some Friends are employed in their offices, and the 
business of this city depends almost altogether on sugar grow- 
ing. The families who send their children to the Friends school 
in Banes depend on the sugar industry for their income. “The 
United Fruit Company has made generous donations to the 
work of Friends in this place. “—The members of the Chappara 
Meeting live under the shadow of the largest sugar mill in the 
world, and most of the members are employed in the sugar 
industry. Puerto Padre is located in the midst of a great sugar- 
growing region; from the seaport on Puerto Padre Bay, a great 
deal of sugar is shipped. he city of Holguin, while not a 
sugar town, is a thriving business center near the sugar regions, 
and its business is closely linked with that industry. The 
members in other Friends meetings of Cuba live in small coun- 
try towns and make their living from general farming and 
small trades. 


The early work of Friends in Cuba was encouraged by the 
American sugar leaders. In fact the start of their work was 
suggested by Captain L. D. Baker, the founder of the United 
Fruit Company. This company has repeatedly given money 
for the construction of church and school buildings of Friends. 
The work of Friends in church and school has been affected 
by the changing economic conditions. This has been especially 
evident since Cuban Friends have undertaken an increasing 
amount of self-support. With the great collapse of the sugar 
market in 1921 and the following years of depression and 
oppression under a corrupt government, the work of churches 
and schools suffered. Coinciding with this crash of the sugar 
market was the post-war depression in the United States. At 
the same time when receipts in Cuban schools and churches fell 
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off, came.a curtailment of contributions from the United States. 
The $36,797 which the Board put into Cuban work in 1920- 
1921 had fallen to $11,099 by 1927-1928, and in 1934-1935 
reached its lowest point of $3,070. At the same time contribu- 
tions in the Cuban meetings fell from $3,549 in 1920-1921 to 
$1,557 in 1927-1928, and school fees from $14,616 to $3,985 
in 1933-1934. Cuban meetings and schools which in 1920- 
1921 were only 27 per cent self-supporting were paying 68 
per cent of their expenses in 1927-1928, and this per cent has 
risen steadily since that date. 


One of the most unfortunate results of this reduction in 
income was the loss to the schools and churches of a number of 
young men who had been trained to take over the work. Meet- 
ings which had been paying their pastors $100 per month, now 
found themselves able to offer only $20. In order to support 
their families some of these men were obliged to take up work 
with other denominations. In recent years with the stabiliz- 
ing of the sugar industry and the development of other means 
of livelihood, the financial situation of Friends work in Cuba 
has become more encouraging. 


Economic Status of Friends 


Another question is that of the economic groups repre- 
sented in the membership of Cuban Friends meetings. In the 
larger places, such as Holguin, Banes, or Puerto Parde, a few of 
the members are professional people such as lawyers and drug- 
gists and teachers in the Friends schools; there are a few persons 
in business or in government service; many of the members 
are laborers. In the smaller towns the members practically all 
are small farmers and fruit growers and persons engaged in 
small trades. So the membership of Friends presents a cross- 
section of the Cuban population, except for the fact that there 
are no representatives of big business. The rural population of 
Cuba, which is some 45% at the present time, is represented in 
the membership of the small rural community centers or ‘‘mis- 
sions,’ as the Cuban Friends call them. Some of the meetings 
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like Banes or Gibara carry on rural community centers in the 
open country where, in addition to the meetings for worship 
and Sunday Schools, there are other activities to help improve 
the life of the rural people. These centers are the result of 
the concern of Cuban Friends to spread the Quaker message and 
to help the people who were largely untouched by the earlier 
work of Protestant missions. [his home mission work of 
Cuban Friends with their day schools and classes for adults, 
courses in hygiene, community recreation, and other activities 
relating to community life, meets a great need of the rural 
population. 


Economic Basis for the Cuban Church 


Another economic problem affecting the future of Cuban 
Friends is presented by J. Merle Davis in his book ‘“The Cuban 
Church in a Sugar Economy.’ The following quotation de- 
scribes this situation: 


“1. The Evangelical Church has experienced a remarkable 
growth and has been strongly established in little more than 
one generation in the cities and towns of Cuba. Although 
many churches are partly self-supporting and are giving gen- 
erously toward extension work and home missions, only one 
per cent of the 440 churches of the seven leading denominations 
are financially independent of the mission boards which found- 
ed them. . 


“3, The Cuban Evangelical churches are financially ex- 
tremely weak, and a majority of their members are very poor, 
but it is evident that they have more resources in themselves and 
in their environment than they recognize and have been credited 
BALA eeod 


“6. The Evangelical Church is not yet adjusted in pro- 
gram, upkeep, and leadership to the economic and social condi- 
tions of Cuba. . . . It is an urbanized institution seeking to 
expand in a rural environment.... 
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“Although the basic economic forces governing the life 
of the nation are beyond the power of a minority group to 
control, some of the effects of these forces upon the life of the 
Church are susceptible to change by methods which we have 
described. We believe that the conditions resulting from these 
economic forces are the responsibility of the churches of Cuba, 
and that these churches are competent to deal with them.” ‘!) 


This question whether the churches in Cuba can not only 
develop a basis of full self-support, but also reach out to im- 
prove the lives of the people degraded by the economic condi- 
tions, is a pertinent one to Cuban Friends. It is interesting to 
note that one of the four self-supporting Cuban churches 
mentioned by J. Merle Davis is a Friends Meeting. The in- 
creasing degree of self-support by other Cuban Friends Meetings 
would seem to indicate that Friends are having some success 
in finding methods for reaching this goal. The emphasis placed 
by missionary workers during early years on educational work 
of high standards attracted citizens of the middle class of Cuban 
society. [his contact with representatives of Cuba’s middle 
class, and the high regard which they hold for the work of 
Friends schools has had a beneficial result in the churches. Sev- 
eral Friends meetings have persons of this group in their mem- 
bership; and a large part of the support of Friends schools has 
come from such families. Thus the membership of Friends has 
not been drawn entirely from the very poor. Even though the 
number from the class in better economic circumstances is not 
large, this fact makes the outlook for the future more hopeful, 
if such a relationship can be continued. 


“The economic problems of Cuba stand out in bold relief: 
the need of greater popular use of land, the diversification of 
crops, the use of spare time, training in farming and industries, 
the rehabilitation of the individual and the home. Not only 
are these the major obstacles to the economic progress of the 
nation, they are major obstacles to the progress of the Church. 
How can the Church of Christ be silent, indifferent, or inactive 
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on these basic issues which are holding it back and imperiling 
its future ee 


“Through such a concept of the task of the Evangelical 
Church in Cuba, the hundreds of churches and chapels dotted 
over the island may be not only centers of spiritual power but 
sources of economic and social redemption through which 
Christ’s claim may be realized that He came ‘that they may 
have life and may have it abundantly,’ ’’ “) 


(1) J. Merle Davis, The Cuban Church in a Sugar Economy, pp. 140-141. Depart- 
ment of Social and Economic Research & Counsel, International Missionary Council, 
New York, 1942. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN JAMAICA 


The tropical island of Jamaica has played an important 
and colorful part in the economic history of the New World. 
It is the third largest of the West Indian Islands, Cuba being 
the largest, and Hispaniola the second in size. Jamaica is 144 
miles long, varying in width from 22 to 49 miles. It is slightly 
smaller than the State of Connecticut. 


Most of the surface of the Island is mountainous. The 
Agricultural Policy Commission (1945), which estimated the 
area of Jamaica at 4,004 square miles, designated only 333 
square miles of this area as plain. Even of this relatively small 
area, 83 square miles is swamp, so that actually only about 6 
per cent of the area is level land. With all its variety of eleva- 
tion, climate and soil, with its plenteous rainfall and numerous 
streams, Jamaica produces a wonderful diversity of plant life. 


GOVERNMENT 


Jamaica, a British Crown Colony, has been granted a large 
degree of self-government. Under the Constitution of 1944, 
the Island has a House of Representatives, elected under univer- 
sal adult suffrage, and a Legislative Council, composed of ex- 
officio and appointed members. 


CLIMATE 


The temperature in Jamaica, even on the southern plains, 
is seldom above 90° in the shade. The high rate of humidity 
which prevails much of the year makes the heat oppressive; but 
sea breezes by day and cooling winds from the hills by night 
bring relief. There is no very marked difference between the 
temperatures of the four seasons; and the change is gradual. 
The mean annual temperature at Kingston is 78.8°. 


Due to the mountainous surface and the prevailing winds, 
the rainfall varies greatly, from an average of 32 inches per year 
in the Kingston area, to 145 inches in parts of the northeast. 
Generally speaking, the southern side of the Island has a dry 
climate. The average for the whole Island (over a sixty-year 
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period) is 73.87 inches. Rains are seasonal, falling chiefly at 
two periods of the year: the ‘‘May rains’ in May and June, 
and the “‘October rains’’ in October and November. 


At irregular intervals the east and northeast parts of the 
Island and the extreme western end are struck by hurricanes. 
The violent wind, accompanied by torrents of rain, causes 
losses from which it takes years to recover. “The hurricane of 
1944 was the worst one in living memory, destroying most of 
the coconut trees of the north area and devastating Port Antonio 
and several other northern towns. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Soil . 

Jamaica has rich limestone soil. One of the economic 
problems of the Island, however, is the serious erosion of the 
soil. Much of the land has been misused, so that considerable 
areas are ruinate and unpopulated today. Until the rapid 
decline in land fertility is arrested, Jamaica's economic problems 
will remain and increase. 


Forests 

The primeval forests have been almost entirely destroyed, 
and the supply of valuable cabinet woods has been depleted by 
the former thriving export business in timber. 

The Forest Department of the Jamaica Government has 
a program, designed not only to provide timber for the future, 
but to check soil erosion as well. It is planting trees at the 
rate of 3,000 acres a year, and is encouraging the planting of 
timber trees on private lands by distributing free, or at the cost 
of seeds and plants, some 30,000 trees a year from government 
nurseries. Existing forest reserves of 230,000 acres are being 
improved and rigidly controlled. 


Physical Beauty 

Jamaica is a land of perpetual summer, and luxuriant 
tropical scenery; it is rimmed round by blue seas, that cease- 
lessly break in foam upon palm-fringed coasts. This physical 
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beauty has a practical bearing on the economic life of the people, 
for Jamaica has long been a pleasure-ground for tourists. The 
tourist trade has brought wealth to transport companies, hotels 
and pleasure resorts; it has stimulated business in various other 
lines, and brought many a coin into the calloused palms of 
boatmen and craftsmen. | 


Nature has been lavish in her gifts to the Island, and it 
seems a paradox that the great mass of the people of this 
favored land are poor and under-nourished; yet this is a fact. 
Reasons for the poverty will appear as we proceed. 


THE PEOPLE 


The census of 1943 shows a total population of 1,237,000 
in Jamaica. For the whole Island, there is a density of 280 
persons per square mile. 


From an economic point of view, we may think of the 
population as if it were in strata, varying in thickness according 
to the respective proportions of the whole population which 
they represent. The top layer is composed of British officials, 
who are temporarily in the Island in administrative positions in 
the Government, and of English planters and estate owners, who 
occupy the ‘‘great houses’ on the plantations or live in impos- 
ing residences in the more exclusive sections of the towns. 
Though this section of the population constitutes only about 
1% of the whole, yet it exerts an influence—politically, socially, 
and economically—far out of proportion to its small numbers. 


Next is a very important stratum of the population com- 
posed of the intelligentsia among the Jamaicans who have a 
mixed ancestry, Europeon and African. Many persons in this 
class are brilliant and highly educated. In their speech and 
culture they are English. Among them are doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and teachers. Numbers of them hold civil service 
positions. Many are the able assistants to the British heads 
of government departments. Some of them own and manage 
large plantations. 
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Another group is made up of small farmers. ‘They are 
Jamaicans who own farms of twenty acres or less, and cultivate 
their own cane, coconuts, bananas, and vegetables. From this 
group are also drawn many capable men who manage planta- 
tions for absentee white owners, or act as assistants to planta- 
tion owners in the management of their lands. 

All the strata previously described are relatively thin 
layers of the entire population. Underlying and supporting 
these is the great, deep, basic stratum which represents the 
working class of Jamaica. From this class come the laborers 
for the plantations, factories, wharves and towns. ‘The great 
majority of the population of the Island belong to this group. 

It is important to note that the life of Jamaica is essen- 
tially rural and agricultural in economic interests and social life. 
Seventy-six per cent of the population live in scattered villages 
and homesteads, or in barracks and cottages upon the large 
estates. 


Races 

After the English occupation of Jamaica, the vast estates 
were cultivated, as they had been under the Spaniards, by great 
numbers of Negro slaves. Before the end of the seventeenth 
century, Negroes formed the bulk of the population of the 
Island. When the slave trade was abolished in 1807, there 
were 319,000 slaves in Jamaica. As a result of this extensive 
importation of Negroes in former days, Jamaica has one of the 
highest ratios of Africans in its population of all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. The great majority of the population 
has African blood. 

According to the 1943 Census, 78 per cent of the popu- 
lation are Negroes; 17.5 per cent Colored; 2 per cent East 
Indian; and 1 per cent white, with a thin sprinkling of other 
races, including Jews, Chinese and others. 


CITIES 
The capital of Jamaica is Kingston, on the southern coast. 
It is the principal port of entry for the island. Kingston has 
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a population of over 200,000 and is the only large city in 
Jamaica. 


Other cities or towns include: Spanish Town, the former 
capital of the Island; Montego Bay, at present the chief seaside 
tourist resort; and Port Antonio, the chief port for exporting 
bananas. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Jamaica is connected with the outside world by numerous 
steamship lines and airways. One can go by plane from Miami, 
Florida, to Kingston in less than four hours. The Government 
Railway traverses the whole length of Jamaica, from Kingston 
to Montego Bay, a distance of 113 miles; and an important 
branch runs from Kingston to Port Antonio. A good motor 
road encircles the Island, linking all the seaport towns and con- 
necting with inland systems. 


CROPS 


The area under sugar cane is over 95,000 acres, which, 
in 1946 produced more than 177,000 tons of sugar and about 
2 million gallons of rum. Nearly two-thirds of the cane is 
grown on large estates and the remainder by small farmers, of 
whom there are some 10,000. The entire industry gives em- 
ployment to over 41,000 people. All sugar not consumed 
locally is at present bought by the British Ministry of Food, at 
a guaranteed price. 


Until the 1930’s bananas were the chief export of 
Jamaica; in 1937 the trade reached an all-time peak of 27 
million stems. Then came a steep decline in output. Panama 
Disease, a soil fungus, put about 100,000 acres out of bananas. 
Leaf Spot, an air-borne disease, appeared in 1936 and has 
since spread to all parts of the Island. Bananas can be protected 
against Leaf. Spot by spraying, but, as the banana plant shoots 
new leaves every 8 to 12 days, spraying must be performed fre- 
quently in order to get effective control. The small growers, 
who produce over a third of the bananas, often are reluctant 
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to undergo the expense of spraying equipment and material. 
Many of them do not have the water required for frequent 
spraying. [hese two diseases have been, in the last decade, 
the chief agents in bringing the banana production down below 
10 million stems annually. In some years it has been far below 
that, and in 1944 the hurricane destroyed almost the entire 
crop. 


The banana still occupies about 70,000 acres, giving em- 
ployment to some 23,000 workers. One of the most urgent 
needs of the Island is the breeding of a variety of banana which 
is immune, or resistant, to the Panama and Leaf Spot Diseases. 
The Department of Agriculture for the Island is doing research 
work on this problem, collaborating, as far as circumstances 
permit, with the Botanical Department of the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. 


The census of 1943 shows over 10,000 acres planted 
with orange, grapefruit, and lime trees. Output is highest in the 
winter months, and this means that citrus provides an alterna- 
tive cargo to bananas, the output of which is lowest in the 
winter months. This situation offers possibilities for economy 
in shipping, and also makes for stabilization of the labor market. 


Prior to the hurricane of 1944, Jamaica was exporting 17 
million coconuts annually for the confectionery trade in the 
United States and Canada. All the crop now produced is turned 
into edible oil, soap and other coconut products in local plants. 

The coconut crop is profitable not only for the large- 
scale planter, but also for the small farmer, who is being encour- 
aged by the Government to plant a score or more of trees around 
his homestead. 


Some of the minor planting industries formerly played a 
more important part in the economic life of Jamaica than is the 
case today. ‘The Government is making efforts to reestablish 
the cultivation of such minor crops as coffee, cocoa, ginger, all- 
spice and tobacco. | 
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Fruits of economic importance, other than bananas and 
citrus, are guavas, mangoes, avocados and grapes. They are all 
largely used locally. 


Ground provisions and vegetables are grown for the local 
markets throughout the Island. They include yams, yampies, 
cocoes, sweet potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, cassava, okra, 
plantain, rice, corn, celery, breadfruit and tomatoes. 


LIVESTOCK 


The livestock industry is an important aspect of the eco- 
nomic life of Jamaica. Beef production has long been a profit- 
able industry on large estates, and dairy farming has been 
carried on for many years on a small scale. Livestock produc- 
tion can be, and should be, very materially increased as the 
Island is not yet producing her own requirements in animal 
products. 

A considerable change in the cattle industry has been 
taking place in recent years. [here is a decided swing toward 
the reduction of beef herds and the development of dairying. 
One reason for this trend is that the government has been 
acquiring tracts of grazing land for conversion into Land Settle- 
ments. Another reason is the recent establishment of the con- 
densed milk factory at Bog Walk by Jamaica Milk Products, 
Ltd., a branch of Nestle’s. “TThe increase in dairying has taken 
place chiefly on the small farms. 


Besides cattle, the domestic animals of Jamaica include 
goats, pigs, a few sheep, rabbits, chickens, ducks, guinea fowl, 
and pigeons. Bee culture is widespread. Oxen, horses, mules 
and donkeys are used as draft animals. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Commerce and industry are concentrated in the city of 
Kingston. ‘The outports have declined in importance as com- 
munications have improved. Practically all ships now call at 
Kingston, though some load bananas and sugar at Montego 
Bay, Port Antonio, and other small coastal towns. 
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The entire volume of imports passes through Kingston. 
The great majority of importers and wholesalers in the hard- 
ware and dry goods lines have their business centers there, and 
the largest and most attractive retail stores for all lines of com- 
modities available in the Island are located in Kingston, making 
it the great shopping center of the whole country. 


Electric Light and Power 


All the major population centers are supplied with elec- 
tricity, but there is scope for a great increase in the supply, as 
many country districts are entirely without electric power. The 
chief sources of electricity are the steam and hydro-stations of 
the Jamaica Public Service Co., Ltd.; there are also several 
small generating plants in various areas. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing in Jamaica consists largely of processing 
local agricultural products and of producing commodities, such 
as bread and ice, which must be made on the spot. All factories 
of every description together employ fewer than 20,000 
workers. 


There are 26 sugar factories, all with rum distilleries 
attached. “Together they employ about 5,000 workers. 


Two factories producing coconut products together em- 
ploy some 700 workers. ‘Their main products are edible oil, 
margarine, compound lard, and soap. Most of their products 
are consumed locally, but some of the margarine is exported 
to other colonies in the British West Indies. 


Other factories include a match factory, a milk condensery, 
numerous bakeries, a brewery, several ice factories, tobacco fac- 
tories, plants producing aerated waters, and establishments 
providing water and gas. There are factories for canning citrus 
fruits and tomatoes and for making guava jelly and other 
tropical fruit preserves. “There are shipbuilding works, small 
lumber mills, tanneries, and a clay works where tiles for roofing 
and paving are made. 
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There are some craftsmen who produce furniture of high 
artistic quality from fine cabinet woods. ‘Their products have 
some difficulty in competing in the local market with the 
cheaper furniture manufactured abroad on a large scale and 
imported. 


The Jamaica Welfare Cottage Industries Agency, Ltd. 

Operating on a non-profit basis, this concern buys up 
large supplies of native straws, woods, grasses, palms, coconut 
leaves, and sisal for cottage industries. People produce in their 
own homes such articles for the market as jippa-jappa hats 
(similar to Panama), bags, baskets, table mats, costume dolls, 
and various other novelty articles. “he organization particu- 
larly caters to the tourist trade. 


The Tourist Trade 

The tourist trade is important as a source of income and 
of employment. Aside from her lovely and varied scenery and 
pleasant climate, Jamaica has attractions such as sport fishing 
and mineral baths. Some of her beaches, including the white 
sand beaches of St. Ann, are among the finest bathing beaches 
in the world. At present the Island affords lodging accommo- 
dations for only 1500 visitors. Jamaica could, however, become 
a leading tourist resort all the year round, if enough good hotel 
accommodations and facilities for recreation were made avail- 


able. 


Imports and Exports 

The chief imports of Jamaica may be grouped under three 
headings: foods, raw materials, and manufactured goods. 
Under foods are listed wheat flour, rice, salt fish, preserved meats, 
condensed milk and confectionery. 


Under raw materials are timber, coal and leaf tobacco. 


The manufactured goods include boots and shoes, cotton 
and rayon materials, clothing, petroleum products, cement, 
hardware, motor vehicles, electrical apparatus, and agricultural 
machinery. 
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Jamaica’s exports are almost entirely agricultural products, 
some of which have been processed. Her major exports are 
unrefined sugar, rum, bananas, citrus fruits, both fresh and 
processed, coconuts and coconut products, all-spice, ginger, 
coffee, cocoa, hats and cigars. 


The official returns for 1946 show that during that finan- 
cial year, imports stood at approximately 12.5 million pounds, 
while exports totaled only 8.7 million pounds. ‘These figures 
throw into relief a basic reason for the relative poverty of 
Jamaica’s people. The Island is still importing nearly all the 
manufactured products and many of the staple food commodi- 
ties consumed by its population. By long-time planning and 
sound financial management, many of these articles could be 
produced at home. For example, rice, meats, condensed milk, 
confectionery, shoes and cement all could be produced from 
Jamaican resources. 


COOPERATIVES 


Cooperatives are not yet general in Jamaica. However, 
an interesting cooperative project is being carried on successfully 
at Bull Savanna. Jamaica Vegetables, Inc., was started in 1935. 
There are 1,700 members in the cooperative, who are share- 
holders. Most of the small producers possess an average of 1 to 
1144 acres under tomato cultivation, an equal area for growing 
grass to shade the tomatoes, and from 2 to 4 acres of land for 
subsistence crops. [he tomato-growing area covers about 15 
square miles. “—[he tomatoes are canned and shipped to Canada. 
The producers take shares in the company and receive dividends. 
In 1940 the average net profit to the producers was $240.00. 


LABOR SITUATION 


At present there are eight associations of employers and 
twenty-seven registered trade unions. Six of the latter are 
unions of government employees. The largest trade union is 
the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union, presided over by Mr. 
Alexander Bustamante, head of the Jamaica Labor Party. Its 
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members include most types of agricultural, industrial, and 
waterfront workers. At present it has 24,000 paying mem- 
bers. ‘he other trade unions have an aggregate paying mem- 
bership of about 10,000. 


The labor legislation in Jamaica is not yet so advanced 
as that of the United States. For example, there is no compul- 
sory insurance against accidents, sickness or unemployment, and 
there are no old-age pensions. 


HANDICAPS TO PROGRESS 


Inadequate Schooling and Illiteracy 

Literacy in Jamaica is estimated at 50% of the population. 
Only about half the children of school age are enrolled in schools 
today, and even among these the average attendance is less than 
60%. 

In some sections of the Island children are very generally 
employed at certain seasons, working in the fields or doing odd 
jobs on estates and in sugar mills. Child labor is prohibited by 
law, yet it is a serious problem in many areas. A majority of 
the children enrolled in the schools drop out before reaching the 
fourth grade, and fewer than 8% ever complete the elementary 
grades. 


Unemployment 

The Census of 1943 showed that in the preceding year 
only one-third of all the wage-earners in Jamaica had been fully 
employed. Then in 1945 the Economic Policy Committee 
pointed out in its report that, while there undoubtedly was a 
serious unemployment problem in Jamaica, the situation was 
less alarming than the preceding report had suggested. The 
Committee report went on to show that much of the apparent 
unemployment in Jamaica was voluntary, in the sense that 
many wage-earners would not put in a full week at wage- 
earning jobs all the year round, even if they had the opportunity. 
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This analysis of the statistical report presents a clearer 
view of the actual situation than cold figures can give. One 
must understand Jamaica in order to understand how to inter- 
pret the unemployment reports, which are chronically bad. 
Some employees spend part of their time tending their own 
plots and gardens. Again, many workers have neither the 
strength nor the ambition to do steady work, because of 
malnutrition and ill-health of various kinds. For many of the 
masses of Jamaica there is little to stir their ambition to earn 
more. In the country places it is possible to exist upon very 
little. The climate reduces the need for substantial houses and 
warm clothing. Fuel is needed only for cooking. The com- 
mon foodstuffs are abundant and cheap in season. ‘There are 
few attractive shops in these rural centers which would tempt 
the workers to spend money and therefore to earn more. The 
back-country laborer, without the advantage of education to 
open for him windows on the outside world and to create in 
him wants of a cultural kind, is content with the scanty 
necessities to which he has been accustomed. 


When rates of pay are raised in Jamaica, laborers tend to 
do less work rather than more, as a result. “They seem to want 
a certain weekly amount of money, enough to cover their needs 
at their accustomed low plane of living, and to do only enough 
work to earn that amount. ‘This is true of many small-holders, 
as well as of wage-earners. ‘There is little incentive to get ahead. 
The usual working week in most parts of the Island is four and 
one-half days. Indeed, many employers assert that they cannot 
depend upon more than three and one-half days from their 
laborers. Some peasant laborers use the long week-end at home 
for cultivating their own land or doing some subsidiary work, 
but the majority spend their free time loafing. Higher wage 
rates, desirable as these may be, will not alone raise the economic 
level in Jamaica. There must be great advance in public health 
and nutrition, in technical training for agriculture and the 
trades, and in general education, to enable the people of the 
masses to appreciate and strive for a higher standard of living. 
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Land Distribution 

The agricultural system which still largely prevails in 
Jamaica is an inheritance from the plantocracy period. The 
large estate agriculture devoted to the production of export 
crops and cattle is still more or less sharply divided from the 
small settler agriculture. “he latter is limited for the most part 
to food production, and dependent on small stock and poultry 
rather than cattle. The usual type of farming by the Jamaican 
peasant has been to cultivate a rented plot for four or five years; 
then as the soil became less productive, to abandon it for virgin 
bush land. The neglected plot, left at the mercy of the processes 
of erosion, soon lost its precious top soil and became worthless 
for crop production. 

The Census of 1943 gives the following figures on the 
size of farms in Jamaica: 











Size of Farms Number 
PoCCPAcres and  OVere un. oo Sette B32. 
Peete 909 cacrese.2 hs, ord pt seh fs 1,086 
PORE POO wACTOS Bere Beh ed iN we 4 036 
Oem? teaClCs wate. nt Ae Oe te a D7 8113 
Spl Ce ACT CSUN ons alan ats ey te bat al L565 
VeCSSLIIAT aATRACT OSS ty hee ee Pte en 26,338 

Malet Ce so eh © ts ee es ee ee 66,170 


Clearly, there are a large number of tiny farms, many of 
which can hardly provide a family with a minimum standard 
of living. Most of these small holders are obliged to supple- 
ment the income from their farms by working for wages on 
neighboring estates or on the roads. 

It seems probable that the present population will double 
itself by 1980. This will mean less land per head, and will 
keep down output per worker, and so will lower standards of 
living. It is obvious that many of the moral and social prob- 
lems of the Island will have to be solved at their very basis, 


which is the economic problem, and chiefly the problem of 
the land. 
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GOVERNMENT REFORM MEASURES 


The Government of Jamaica is aware of the economic 
handicaps under which its people are living, and in spite of 
financial limitations, is doing considerable effective work 
toward economic reconstruction. 


Education 


The problem of economic development in Jamaica is being 
attacked through education, as one vital means of solution. 
Several institutions in the Island offer courses which bear direct- 
ly upon the problem of making a living. 

The Jamaica School of Agriculture, conducted under the 
auspices of the Government, offers scientific training in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry to sixty students. 


The Department of Agriculture operates agricultural sta- 
tions and plant nurseries to supplement the work of the 
School of Agriculture. 


Three Agricultural Training Centers at Knockalva, 
Holmwood and Dinthill are designed to provide practical agri- 
cultural training for boys who intend to settle on the land. 
The students are selected by competitive tests from eiementary 
school graduates from all over the Island. The boys spend 
one-half their time in classroom work and the other half in 
the workshops and on the farms which are attached to the 
Centers. “hey are taught to grow crops and vegetables, to raise 
stock, and keep poultry and bees. Such crafts as tailoring, 
shoemaking, tinsmithing, masonry and carpentry are also 
taught. 

Carron Hall Practical Training Center for Girls is a Gov- 
ernment vocational school, the only school of its type in the 
Island. It offers a five-year syllabus, which includes practical 
courses in food production, gardening, poultry raising, house- 
hold arts, and the care and training of children. “The Carnegie 
Corporation has made a generous grant to aid this school. 


The organization of 4-H Clubs is one of the most promis- 
ing movements in Jamaica. Their work relates not only to 
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agriculture, but to every aspect of home life. The promoters of 
the movement recognize the fact that the social progress of 
Jamaica is very largely dependent upon the improvement of her 
economic life. 


Land Settlement 


A very important part of the program for economic im- 
provement is the Government Land Settlement Policy. Under 
this plan large estates have been acquired, sub-divided, provided 
with road systems and water, and resold to settlers in small 
tracts. By 1942, 20,000 small farms from 20 to 50 acres in 
size had been allocated to settlers at prices varying between 
$48 and $100 an acre. Over 150 separate settlements have 
been created, providing for the establishment on their own 
properties, of over 100,000 persons. The plots are purchased 
on the monthly instalment plan, and payments may extend 
over a 20-year period. 


In connection with the Settlement Scheme, the Govern- 
ment maintains stud farms for improving the breeds of cattle 
and hogs. Through the Agricultural Extension Service, it also 
maintains centers where advice may be had on seed selection, 
control of pests and parasites, and prevention of soil erosion. 
The Government also gives financial aid to small settlers 
through cooperative loan societies which administer funds ad- 
vanced by the Government for this purpose. 


FRIENDS IN THIS SETTING 

How the Economic Situation Affects Church Work 

The missionary work of Friends in Jamaica has been 
almost altogether with the rural people; only since 1946 has 
there been a resident Friends worker in Kingston, and the meet- 
ing in that city is still small. Consequently the membership of 
Jamaica Yearly Meeting is composed very largely from the low- 
income level of the population; probably 90 to 95 per cent of 
the members and adherents would be so classified. What this 
means in figures may be indicated by the fact that in 1943 the 
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gross income per capita for the Island was $130 per year. Even 
though by 1947 it had risen to $210.80, it must be remem- 
bered that these figures are averages for all incomes in the 
Island; so that the annual cash returns for the laborers and 
small farmers would be much lower. People who have lived 
long in the Island say that many a peasant family handles no 
more than $50 in cash a year. 


The interests and problems of members are those of 
persons who work with their hands, to a large extent; and the 
economic resources for local church support are limited. Some 
specific problems for church work arising from this situation 
are these: Can the Friends of Jamaica Yearly Meeting expect 
to finance their activities without continued outside aid, unless 
a system of church organization and leadership is developed 
which is not an imitation of that in the Protestant churches of 
the United States? How can the expense of training qualified 
leaders be met, since the income of the membership is so limited 
and the opportunities for self-help so few where Friends schools 
are located? ‘The churches, while working to alleviate condi- 
tions that detract from human values, still cannot look for 
speedy or sweeping changes in the economic situation. Rather, 
like other institutions, the Church must learn how to serve in 
the existing structure. 


The rural meetings in Jamaica suffer from a steady drain 
of the more ambitious young people, who can see little oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory living in the country. Many of them 
migrate to Kingston, to seek employment in civil service, offices, 
stores or factories. 


What Friends Have Been Doing To Help 


Some of the efforts made by Friends, both missionaries 
and local leaders, to help with the economic problems of Ja- 
maica, may be mentioned briefly: 


(1) Friends in early days carried out a ‘‘land settlement 
scheme,’’ when a large part of the Happy Grove property, pur- 
chased in 1897, was sold in small plots for home sites. As a 
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result there is today, near Seaside church, a village of many 
comfortable homes and a respectable population. 


More recently a property in Northern Quarterly Meeting, 
owned by an American Friend now residing in Jamaica, was 
sold in lots two acres or more in size. ‘The care of this Friend 
in selecting the settlers, and the continued interest in their wel- 
fare, have made “‘Friendstown’”’ a successful land settlement. 


(2) In the schools conducted by Friends, attention has 
been given to training boys and girls in occupations and skills 
that will enable them to make better use of the abundant nat- 
ural resources of Jamaica. This is especially true of the homes 
and schools at Highgate, now administered by the Friends 
Educational Council. Here training is given in agriculture, 
dairying, some trades, handcrafts for cottage industries, and 
home-making. 


(3) In several communities, Friends have been active in 
promoting classes for training girls to do embroidery and other 
forms of needlework, by which they may gain some income. 


(4) In all lines of work, Friends have sought to encour- 
age in the people of Jamaica a desire for a better standard of 
living. 

(5) At the Kingston Center, Friends are seeking to 
help in the problems of labor. Forums have been held in 
order to study various phases of the labor situation; and confer- 
ences between opposing factions are arranged when there is 
opportunity. 


(6) Work camps at Highgate of young men from some 
of the higher schools have given these future leaders a better 
appreciation of the problems of the laboring man. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN MEXICO 


Did you ever hear of the E. U. M.? Everyone who reads 
this knows what U. S. A. means; but where is the country 
whose initials are E. U. M.? You do not need to go far to 
find it; just cross the Rio Grande river, or any other part of 
the 1300 mile southwestern border of our country. Then you 
would enter the “Estados Unidos Mexicanos’’—the United 
Mexican States, along with Canada, our nearest neighbor. 
There are many items of interest awaiting us about this land 
and its people. 

Mexico is about oue-fourth the size of the United States; 
its area nearly equals that of the space east of the Mississippi 
River, with Florida and Wisconsin left out. Yet the coast line 
of Mexico exceeds that of the United States by 637 miles (total 
coast line 5470 miles). The Republic of Mexico is divided 
into twenty-eight states, three territories, and the Federal Dis- 
trict. “his last, where the capital, Mexico City is located, cor- 
responds to our District of Columbia. 

The mountainous backbone of the Americas covers most 
of the land of Mexico. Imagine a giant wishbone dropped 
down on this triangular country, the western arm longer and 
larger than the eastern. The two arms join below Mexico City, 
and the tip of the wishbone continues southward into the 
highlands of Central America. The space between the arms of 
our mountain wishbone has been filled up by erosion from the 
two sides, forming a high tableland, which slopes upward from 
the United States border until at Mexico City it is over 7000 
feet above sea level. [his great land mass, made up of the 
Sierra Madre Oriental—Eastern Mountains—, the Sierra Madre 
Occidental—-Western Mountains,——and the great central plateau, 
covers three-fourths of the 760,000 square miles of Mexico's 
area. The Gulf coastal plain, comparatively narrow, stretches 
southward from the lower Rio Grande valley to link with the 
jungle lowlands of Yucatan. A somewhat broader strip extends 
along more than half of the western coast; this like the long 
peninsula of ‘‘Baja California’ (Lower Calif.) is hot and dry. 
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From the high plateau around Mexico City snow-capped moun- 
tains reach up to heights of 18,000 feet, peaks with such names 
as Orizaba, Popocatepetl or Ixtaccihautl. Mexico’s mountain- 
ous nature is a factor of primary importance in its economy, 
since it creates tremendous problems of transportation and com- 
munication, and has essential bearing on agriculture. Many 
sections of the country are virtually inaccessible, with a result- 
ant lack of economic development. 


Climate in Mexico is determined, not only by nearness 
to the equator, but also by elevation above sea level; and by 
the distance westward from the Gulf of Mexico. On a journey 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico City one passes through three climatic 
zones. First, the hot coastal plain, where temperatures range 
from 60° to 119°; the temperate middle altitudes, with a mean 
temperature of 75°; and the cool uplands of central Mexico, 
where a mean temperature of 63° with sparse rainfall results 
in a bracing atmosphere. In such a journey one finds different 
homes for man, each the same distance from the equator. Alti- 
tude cancels out latitude—each 300 feet of ascent accounts for 
a drop of about one degree Fahrenheit. Furthermore, because 
of variations in winds and rainfall, within each of these three 
zones there exist areas that differ in relief, temperature, kind of 
soil, and natural resources. Extremes of rainfall range from 100 
inches per year in Yucatan to less than 20 inches in wide 
stretches of the northern mesa. 


These features of topography and climate will make evi- 
dent at once that Mexico does not possess a large amount of 
arable land. Mountainous surface, scarcity of rainfall, and 
volcanic deposits reduce the amount of land on the plateau that 
is suitable for agriculture; while most of the lowlands are 
either too dry or too moist for successful agriculture. So from 
the standpoint of an agriculturist, much of this country is 
waste land. About 36% of the surface consists of mountains, 
deserts and swamps; 16% is in forests; 39% is arid lands, good 
only for sparse grazing. This leaves only about 814 % of the 
country that is cultivable; since not even all of this it utilized, 
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it means an average of less than two acres per person of the total 
population that is under cultivation. 

How does one get about Mexico? Until recently, much 
of the country was accessible only on horseback, over rough 
burrow trails. The capital is connected with outlying cities 
by 20,972 miles of railroad; with its high mountain grades, 
Mexico is one of the toughest countries in the world for rail- 
road maintenance. Much attention has been given in recent 
years to the highways; the Pan American Highway now links 
the United States with Mexico City; and other cities east and 
west of the capital are accessible by all-weather roads. Although 
road building has been pushed by the government in recent 
years, large sections of the country are still inaccessible by mod- 
ern land travel, such as Yucatan, Lower California, or the 
southern states of Chiapas or Tobasco. 


WHO ARE THE PEOPLE LIVING IN MEXICO? 

Mexicans——of course, you say; but of what race are our 
neighbors? “I’wo very different races have been or are being 
combined in this land—the Spaniard and the Indian. From the 
first landing of the Spaniards under Cortez in 1519, the fusion 
has been going on. As that process is not yet complete, there are 
three chief groups in Mexico today among the 22,178,423 
inhabitants (estimate for 1945). While no statistics furnish 
the exact proportions in this amalgam, recent estimates give 
30% of pure Indian, 55% of ‘‘mestizos’’—mixtures of white 
and Indian—and 15% pure white. This would indicate that 
some 85% of the people of Mexico are Indian, in part or 
entirely; therefore the base of the population pyramid is 
unquestionably Indian. ‘The persistence of this element of 
the population is an important factor in the physical and 
cultural traits and practices of the Mexican people, even though 
the proportion of pure Indian citizens is probably shrinking. 
Though the culture of Mexico at first sight presents a Spanish 
appearance, yet it is basically Indian in origin and structure; 
and increasingly its people now boast of their Indian inherit- 
ance. 
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The Indians are members of many tribes, speaking 86 
indigenous languages and more than 40 dialects; there is a con- 
siderable proportion who speak little or no Spanish. The 
majority live in small communities in the remote valleys, and 
on the mountain sides; here the ancient arts and crafts of the 
country are preserved. Other Indians supply the labor for the 
“‘haciendas’’ or farms and ranches. 


The mestizos make up the middle class of Mexico’s popu- 
lation. They are the tradesmen, merchants, lawyers, politicians, 
union leaders, clerical workers and government clerks, workers 
in shops and factories. This group has produced many of the 
strong leaders in Mexico’s history, such as Porfirio Diaz, 
Zapata, Pancho Villa, Obregon, Calles, Cardenas. All these 
were mestizos; and it is worth noting that in all of them, it 
was the Indian characteristics that predominated. 


The Spanish element, though relatively small in numbers, 
has given the cultural veneer to Mexican life—the official 
language, social customs, architecture, religion. “Those in this 
group who were born in Spain maintain contacts with the old 
world; the individuals born in Mexico who claim pure white 
blood are known as ‘“‘criollos.’’ “These whites are often the 
hacienda owners, the bankers, heads of big companies, the 
industrialists, the manufacturers. 


The cleavages in Mexican society are more important on 
economic than on racial lines. —he mass of the population are 
on a subsistence level of living; there is a small middle class, 
and a minute wealthy group. This is made evident by the 
figures of the 1940 census, in which the persons who are “‘eco- 
nomically active’ are grouped in this way: 


Salary Range 
yer Day per Family No. Families Per Cent 


Granpei Hic SS 00 mito $90 541:54,000* :8358% 
aro hoe Mn TO. LOU 948,300 15.4% 
Gfoupidic= sss Over 2.00 49,700 8% 
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The distribution of the population over Mexico is uneven, 
because of the areas that are too dry or too mountainous. While 
the average for the whole country would be about 28 per square 
mile, wide areas of Yucatan or the northern plateau have less 
than two per square mile. Over one-half of Mexico’s population 
is to be found within a radius of 200 miles from Mexico City, 
in the central plateau with its more favorable climate. 

Mexico 1s basically a rural population; there are few large 
cities, but numerous towns and villages. Nearly 70% of the 
people live in communities of 2,500 or less. In the United 
States the rural portion was 44% at a similar date. 


HOW DO THE MEXICAN PEOPLE MAKE THEIR LIVING? 


What is there in this land to furnish a livelihood for its 
people: In spite of the limited rainfall, over most of the 
country the average is under 30 inches per year, agriculture and 
grazing are the occupations of 77% of those empioyed. About 
seven and one-half per cent of the land is actually cultivated. 
It is estimated that more than one-tenth of the land under 
cultivation is irrigated. Agricultural production its mainly for 
domestic consumption, but a number of products are important 
for the export trade. 


In its diverse areas, Mexico produces a great variety of 
crops. On the hot, humid lowlands of the Gulf coast grow 
tropical plants of all kinds; bananas, citrus, rice and sugar are 
examples. While parts of the Yucatan peninsula are well 
watered, the northeast portion, because of its position and soil, 
is semi-arid. Yet this area is thickly populated, and is impor- 
tant for the growth of henequin or sisal, the plant producing 
the fibre from which binder-twine and rope are made; 80% 
of all binder-twine is made from Yucatan sisal. Another well 
known product of the hot belt is ‘‘chicle,’’ the dried sap of 
the sapote tree, from which chewing gum is manufactured. 
Three-fourths of the world’s supply comes from Mexico. 


In the great central highland and its adjacent slopes, 
climate and soil combine to make agriculture profitable; this 
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area is the granary of Mexico. It produces a large proportion 
of the basic foods of all its people—corn, wheat and beans. 
These are grown to some extent everywhere in the land. 
Where there is sufficient rainfall in the Mesa Central, two 
crops per year are possible. Other commercial crops are coffee, 
cotton, barley, tobacco. Large tracts are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the agave plant, from the sap of which is manufactured 
the universally used intoxicating liquors, ‘“‘pulque’’ and ‘‘te- 
quilla,’’ the beer and the whiskey of the Mexican Indian. 


In the vast stretches of the ‘‘Mesa del Norte,’’ the northern 
portion of the central table-land, the rainfall is so slight (less 
than 20 inches annually) that crop agriculture is practically 
impossible. Although comprising nearly one-half of the total 
area of the country, this section contains less than one-fifth of 
the population; there are vast expanses where the density is less 
than two persons per square mile. ‘The principal use of this 
land, aside from mining, is for grazing. This industry ranks 
next to crop agriculture as a source of gainful employment. 
The regions suitable for grazing are estimated to embrace about 
one-third of the entire area of the country, making this one of 
the world’s largest range areas. For the most part the output 
of pastoral products is for the domestic market. 


Where irrigation is possible in this northern plateau, cereals 
and cotton can be grown successfully; this has been demon- 
strated on irrigation projects recently developed by the govern- 
ment, such as the Laguna in parts of the States of Durango 
and Coahuila, and others in Sonora. 


Few countries in the world are as wealthy in minerals 
as is Mexico. It is the largest producer of silver in the world; 
the iron mountain at Durango is thought to be the world’s 
largest solid mass of iron known. ‘There are gold, copper, lead, 
mercury, zinc, antimony, and other valuable minerals. In the 
past, Mexico has relied largely on taxes from its mineral wealth 
to finance the budget. While in recent years many political, 
technical and labor difficulties have reduced the output, mining 
is still one of Mexico’s important industries. 
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Special mention should be made of the petroleum industry 
of Mexico. From the time of the Aztecs the presence of 
“Chapuputli’’ was known; but this source of wealth was not 
exploited on a large scale until the dictator president, Porfirio 
Diaz, about 1900 encouraged foreign capitalists to do so; this 
he did by the granting of generous concessions. He even had 
laws passed to declare that all the minerals and wealth found 
are the exclusive property of the owners of the land. With 
such encouragement, British and United States oil men rapidly 
developed the rich petroleum resources of the country. By 
1930, 89 oil companies, most of them foreign, were doing 
business in Mexico, with a total capitalization of $250 million. 
During the peak year of 1921 as much as $40 million worth 
of oil products were shipped out of the port of Tampico in a 
single month. The total production for that year was 193 
million barrels of crude oil; at that time Mexico held second 
place in world production. The oil companies had a bonanza; 
for years they paid little or no taxes, their machinery and 
equipment was free of duty. Production of crude petroleum 
as well as refining is concentrated in the regions along the Gulf 
of Mexico, particularly in the states of Tamaulipas and Vera 
Geuz: 


Mexico has long attempted to foster manufacturing by 
protecting domestic industries; this has been done by levying 
restrictive import duties on certain commodities, and also by 
export duties. Despite certain disadvantages, especially the lack 
of low-cost coal, Mexico ranks fourth in manufacturing among 
the nations of Latin America. Although there is some heavy 
industry, manufacturing is concentrated largely on consumers’ 
goods. In addition to factory output, a great deal of handcraft 
industry is carried on in households and in small shops. This 
production is almost entirely for local markets. “That the Mexi- 
can people have skill in producing articles with very simple 
equipment and of pleasing design, is indicated by the pottery, 
woven goods, basketry, and leather products displayed in the 
markets. Some of the best of such articles often come from 
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remote villages in the mountains. Large scale industries have 
been developed to some extent, by capital from the United 
States, England and France, in such fields as mining, oil, sugar 
refining, and textiles; but unstable political conditions have 
made foreign investors hesitant about extensive ventures. 


HOW GOOD A LIVING DO THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO MAKE? 


To form an estimate of the economic status of the people 
of Mexico, they may be described in four chief groups: the tillers 
of the soil, the industrial workers, the lower middle class, and 
the privileged people. 


Agricultural Workers 


Seventy per cent of all Mexicans are farmers or farm labor- 
ers; these are of three types. First, the “‘peones,’’ the wage 
workers on the land of others, account for about thirty per 
cent of the entire Mexican population. These are chiefly In- 
dians, and their economic status is the lowest of all. For four 
centuries the peon has been little more than a chattel. The 
recent reforms have brought some improvement in his social and 
legal status; they have accomplished little betterment in his eco- 
nomic condition. The peon’s daily wage seldom exceeds one 
peso—twenty United States cents. His usual fare, as it has 
been for centuries, is still largely limited to corn, chili and 
beans. His house is a one-room shack, with inadequate water 
supply or sanitary provisions; straw mats on the earth floor 
serve as beds. He is a citizen of his own village, only dimly 
aware of his place in the nation or the world. 


Second, the “‘ejidatarios,’’ the members of communal 
villages represent about twenty per cent of Mexico's people. 
These live in small villages and till land that is owned in part 
or entirely by the village as a unit. Economically the ejidatario 
is but little advanced beyond the peon; his house, his food, his 
cash income are all about the same. But socially and culturally 
he has made real progress in the last generation. He is beginning 
to read; the village organization—tthe ejido—is a cooperative 
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group that offers experience in democratic control. The agrar- 
ian reform has related the villager to the land as his own master. 
He votes in the national elections; he belongs to the reform 
party, the Party of the Mexican Revolution. New liberty 
and opportunity is open to the former serfs on the great 
estates. 


Third, the ‘‘rancheros,’’ or small, independent farmers 
account for another twenty per cent of the people. By 
various processes the members of this group have acquired 
individual possession of bits of land, ranging from three or 
four acres to fifty and upward. Some rancheros are little better 
off economically than the peons; others more fortunate or more 
enterprising, have better houses, diet, water supply and sanita- 
tion. Culturally, most rancheros are advanced far beyond the 
peon; they read the newspapers, take part in politics, incline 
to be conservative. 


Industrial Workers 


Industrial laborers make up about one tenth of the Mexi- 
can population. ‘The larger groups are: workers in petroleum, 
miners, textile operatives, metal workers, clothing factory em- 
ployees, railroad laborers, those employed in food processing, 
and in building trades. “The economic status of these workers 
varies greatly. The best paid, the petroleum workers, get as 
much as eleven pesos ($2.20) daily; textile laborers may get 
only one and a half pesos (30c). The better paid live in one- 
or two-room tenements, sleep on beds instead of straw mats, 
have a diet that includes some meat and milk. The poorer paid 
industrial workers are little better off than the peon on the 
farm. Culturally the industrial worker is influenced by the 
newspaper, cheap magazines, movies, radio, school, labor union 
and political rally. His outlook is usually dominated by labor 
leaders. 


Lower Middle Class 


| This group, making up about one tenth of the population, 
includes government employees and the bulk of persons in 
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business and trade. A few typical wages will indicate their 
economic status: more than one-half of all government em- 
ployees receive less than one hundred pesos ($20.40) monthly; 
while white collar workers in offices and shops often get less 
than one hundred pesos, the more fortunate receive one hundred 
and fifty pesos ($30.60) per month. The small tradesman 
counts himself fortunate if he makes one hundred and fifty 
pesos monthly. Culturally the members of this lower middle 
class have acquired desires for better things. Chiefly city dwell- 
ers, they read newspapers and magazines, some books, go to 
movies. With tastes beyond their means, they show resentment 
for those more fortunate, especially foreigners, who seem to 
have everything. 


Privileged People 


This group, which numbers about five per cent of all 
Mexicans, comprises the upper middle class, the survivors of the 
old aristocracy, the new capitalists. Here are the more successful 
shop-keepers, lawyers, doctors, the engineers and contractors. 
An income which reaches even the equivalent of $150 per month 
spells privilege. Some are the resourceful men who have created 
new industries, profited by real estate speculation, or prospered 
in politics. Some survivors of the old aristocracy of the days of 
Porfirio Diaz saved enough from former landholdings to live 
comfortably in Mexico City. Many foreigners are in this 
group: Spaniards, French, Germans, British, Americans or 
Canadians. 


This brief summary indicates a very wide range in 
economic conditions. “The large majority of agricultural and 
industrial workers exist at a meagre subsistence level; these 
make up at least two-thirds of all the population. The middle 
class is small in proportion to the total. Such economic facts 
help one to understand the unrest and upheavals in recent 
Mexican history; the awakening of the masses of the under- 
privileged has brought a demand for a level of life more fit for 
human beings. 
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PRESENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


One of the most frequently heard topics in Mexico today 
is ‘“The Revolution.’’ The strongest political group is the 
“Party of the Mexican Revolution.’’ (The P. R. M., Partido 
de la Revolucion Mexicana). Under one political label or 
another, the presidents of Mexico for over thirty years have 
gone into office with promises to promote ‘“‘the Revolution.” 
What is this revolution that seems to be so important to the 
Mexican people? Briefly, it may be described, not as a political 
or military civil war, but as a long-range movement to change 
the structure of Mexican society and industry. It is a struggle 
of the common people, the great base of the Mexican population 
pyramid, for the right to live like men. It began with Miguel 
Hidalgo, a native Mexican, a parish priest, who because he 
wanted his people to have a chance to live as human beings, in 
1810 started an unsuccessful fight for release from exploitation 
by the Spaniards. It was continued by Benito Juarez, a pure- 
blooded Zapotec Indian, who saw that Mexico needed not only 
political independence (which had been won in 1821), but 
also agrarian reform and ecclesiastical liberty; the Constitution 
of 1857 provided for the separation of church and state, and 
laws were enacted for the dividing up of the haciendas. The 
reform has been coming to fruition under the presidents from 
Madero who, in 1911, led in the overthrow of the dictator 
Porfirio Diaz to the present chief executive, President Aleman. 
In varying degrees of emphasis, this basic social revolution deals 
with four fundamental questions: the distribution of land, 
the rights of labor, the exploitation of natural resources by 
foreign capitalists, and the relation of church and state. The 
basic motive of the more sincere leaders in attempted reforms in 
all these fields has been well stated by a Mexican writer: ‘‘No 
matter how the process may be we must always keep in mind 
that it is the people and their happiness . . . that matters.” 
(Ramon Beteta, the Mexican Revolution—A Defense. p. 16). 
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Who Shall Have the Land? 

What lay back of Mexico’s agrarian revolution was this 
situation. From the days of the Spaniards the concentration of 
land ownership was complete. Mexico was a land of great 
estates or farms, the “‘haciendas.’’ A small minority, five per 
cent of the people, owned all the good land; the rest of the rural 
people were peons, practically slaves. In 1910, near the close 
of the Diaz regime, one per cent of the people owned seventy 
per cent of the arable land; one family owned over twelve 
million acres in the state of Chihuahua; while three related 
families owned all the agricultural land in the state of Hidalgo. 
Fifty foreign and native companies were in possession of one- 
‘fifth of the country’s cultivable territory. “The church was the 
chief land-holder of all, having title to one-half the land. At 
the same time, in all but five of the states, over ninety-five per 
cent of the rural families owned no land at all. 


While some haciendas were conducted with regard to the 
welfare of the workers, others perpetuated the worst features of 
Spanish feudalism. “The average daily wage for farm laborers 
was thirty centavos (7 cents U. S.), much less in buying power 
than it had been a century before. “The peon was chained to 
the land, because his wage was consumed at the hacienda store, 
leaving him always in debt. He carried his debts to his grave, 
and passed them on to his sons. He knew no protection of the 
law, for the owner of the hacienda, the ‘“‘hacendado”’ was the 
law. 


A change was inevitable, for this over-concentration of 
land had reached such a proportion that the system could not 
avoid crumbling. The process of redistribution of the land 
began with the revolt of 1911, and has gone forward to the 
present with varying success. [he Constitution of 1917 states 
specifically that the nation determines all property rights, that 
the nation must “‘impose on private property such limitations 
as the public interest may demand’’; that the nation must take 
over the lands held in great estates and restore them to the 
landless. Some presidents have become luke-warm toward this 
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agrarian reform after being placed in office; others pressed the 
reform vigorously, notably President Cardenas (1934-40), the 
“friend of the poor.’’ He pushed through the redistribution of 
more than fifty million acres of land, so that by the end of his 
term of office some sixty-two million acres of land had been 
parcelled out to 882,000 families in 14,526 villages, “‘ejidos,” 
either on an individual or a village basis of ownership. ‘This 
was paralleled by an extensive and coordinated program of 
rural credits, technical aid, rural education, and rural public 
works. An example of the last item is the construction of 
irrigation systems; 54 large projects and 60 small ones will 
provide water for three and one-half million acres of dry land 
when completed. 


As to the effects of this agrarian reform, there has been 
much difference of opinion. It is clear that an untrained farm 
laborer, who with his ancestors has known only serfdom, will 
not be transformed into an efficient agriculturalist merely by 
giving him land. In spite of temporary declines in agricultural 
output, experts from the United States who have studied the 
effects of this reform, seem agreed that it has resulted, par- 
ticularly in the last decade, in a substantial economic and social 
improvement in various parts of the country. 


Who Owns the Minerals of Mexico? 


The efforts of the Mexican people to regain control over 
the natural resources of their country, especially the minerals and 
petroleum, have caused much criticism and friction with citizens 
and governments of other countries. For this reason a briet 
statement of the Mexican viewpoint, and its application to the 
petroleum industry, may be of value. 


The Constitution of 1917 states clearly the principle at 
the basis of recent actions by the Mexican authorities. Article 
27 states: ‘‘In the nation is vested direct ownership of all min- 
erals and substances, in the subsoil, solid mineral fuels, 
petroleum and all hydrocarbons—solid, liquid and gaseous. . . 
The ownership of the nation is inalienable . . . Concessions 
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shall be granted private parties or . . . corporations organized 
under the laws of Mexico, only on the condition that said 
resources be regularly developed . .. and that legal provisions 


be observed.’’ 


The principle so explicitly stated did not originate at this 
time, however; behind it lie factors throughout Mexican history. 
One of these is the age-long Indian conception of property 
rights; to him the ownership of land has never had the absolute 
quality that it has to the Anglo-Saxon. One uses land as a 
trustee, responsible to future generations; for land means bread, 
and life. When people have no land, they die; therefore land 
should not be sold. 


Mexico also inherits the Spanish doctrine of the state 
ownership of subsoil wealth. “This was clearly stated in the 
ordinance of Charles III in 1783, governing mining in the New 
World; such sources of weaith were to be worked as concessions 
rather than outright grants. The ownership remained with 
the crown. Mexicans claim that this principle of state owner- 
ship became part of the basic law of their Republic, when all 
the rights of the Spanish crown were transferred to the Mexican 
nation in the treaty which gave them their independence from 
Spain. ‘They assert that the outright grants made by President 
Diaz to mining and petroleum companies were illegal acts of 
a dictator, not binding on the Republic; Diaz gave away what 
did not belong to him. 


The application of this principle of the 1917 Constitution 
to petroleum has resulted in a long and acrimonious struggle. 
Under President Calles, in 1924, a petroleum law was enacted, 
implementing the Constitution; it reaffirmed the State’s owner- 
ship of subsoil wealth, and authorized exploitation by private 
interest only under limited concessions from the state. The 
struggle precipitated by this law even led to threats of war by 
some people in the United States. But a compromise was 
affected in 1927 through the efforts of Ambassador Dwight W. 
Morrow, by which the Mexican Government recognized oil 
rights acquired prior to 1917. 
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Despite this agreement and the willingness of the Mexican 
Government to abide by it, there was continued friction. “The 
various difficulties reflected the growing nationalism of the 
Mexican people; their sense of economic weakness confronted 
by the economic power of foreign capital, understandably pro- 
duced the spirit of ‘‘Mexico for the Mexicans.’’ The oil com- 
panies also faced increasing trouble with their workers, now 
organized in unions. The struggle came to a head under 
President Cardens in 1937. When the demands of the 17,000 
organized petroleum workers for increased wages and social 
services were only partially accepted by the oil companies, the 
workers went on strike. “The Federal Commission on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and the Supreme Court upheld the 
demands of the workers and ordered compliance by the oil 
companies. When the latter delayed action, President Cardenas 
issued his decree of expropriation. In his program to make 
Mexico economically independent, the President had been 
expropriating the haciendas, and had taken over the railways; 
the next logical step was oil properties. “The decree of March 
18, 1938, declared expropriated by reason of public utility the 
equipment of the British and American oil companies. In 1942 
a joint Mexican and American Commission recommended the 
payment by the Mexican Government of about 24 million 
dollars to cover the claims of the American oil companies for 
their equipment; this was paid off by 1948. By this award 
the United States concedes Mexico’s chief claim, that subsoil 
wealth belongs to the nation. Mexico paid for the equipment 
on the surface; she did not pay for the oil which lay below the 
surface. 

While expropriation settled the question of the ownership 
of mineral resources in Mexico, it has not solved her troubles 
with the production of oil. Problems of the administration of 
the industry, of securing equipment, and finding markets have 
plagued the government administrators. But since the end of 
the recent war, and with better feeling between the United States 
and herself, the oil industry has been regaining somewhat its 
former leading position in Mexico’s economy. 
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HOW THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AFFECTS THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF MEXICO 
i, e. The Protestant Churches 
Some of the relations between the present-day economic 
conditions in Mexico and the work of the Evangelical Church 
are clearly stated by J. Merle Davis in his study: The Economic 
Basts of the Evangelical Church tn Mexico. He says: 


‘The predominantly rural nature of the population has 
an influence upon the character and the future trend of the 
evangelical movement in Mexico which would be difficult to 
overstate. Ihe outlook, folkways, economy and life interests 
of the people, together with the leadership, program, scope of 
service and form of organization of the Church are all pro- 


foundly affected by the rural character of its environment.” 
De Loe? 


“The predominantly rural nature of the Mexican church 
field calls for an adaptation of the present church organization, 
supervision, leadership training, program and message to the 
peculiar needs, economy and environment of the rural congre- 
gations ... Much of the present weakness among rural evan- 
gelical congregations arises from the fact that they have been 
handled with many of the same methods and assumptions of 
need as the urban churches.”’ p. 88.) 


‘The Agrarian Movement provides an important oppor- 
tunity for the Evangelical Church. It has ushered in conditions 
which create a spiritual, social and economic revolution. It has 
widened the worker's horizons and has introduced him to a 
new reliance upon self, and has given him access to ideas and 
influences which the old regime did not provide. However, 
new leadership, ideals, initiative, methods and habits of work 
are needed if the peasant, after centuries of dependence upon the 
landlord, is to develop his inheritance.’’ p. 13f.] 


“Here, in their experience in the use of communal or ejido 
land, is practical training for the individualistic Mexican peasant 
in the art of communal living, in respecting the rights of others 
and in working with others for the common good. In the 


(1) J. Merle Davis, The Economic Basis of the Evangelical Church in Mexico. 
International Missionary Council, New York, 1940. 
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same way, this system may also be considered a discipline for the 
rural dweller in preparing him to belong to a Christian congre- 
gation. The Church is a closely knit community within the 
community and through the same principles and methods 
which secure the economic security of the ejido village, the little 
community of Christians will increase their security as a collec- 
tive human society... . The principle of uniting labor toward 
a common end, either in the construction of church buildings, 
the tilling of church lands, the use of credit, producers or 
consumers cooperatives or in small industries, is one that can 
be applied by a congregation with telling effect for strengthen- 
ing the economic basis of the Church.” p. 93.) 


FRIENDS AND THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF MEXICO 


The profound changes in the life of the people of Mexico, 
included in the term “The Revolution,’’ have had their effect 
on the work of Friends in that country. ‘The religious and 
political aspects will not be described here; but some ecenomic 
results may be noted. 


The phase of the Revolution known as the Agrarian 
Reform has brought considerable change in the State of Tamau- 
lipas, one of the two main locations of Friends work. Large 
haciendas, some including as much as 250,000 acres, have been 
redistributed; and production of grain and fruits has increased. 
‘The sugar industry in this area has been revived and reorganized; 
one example is the cooperative sugar mill at Ciudad Mante, a 
new town which has developed on an earlier sugar plantation. 
The stock in this mill is said to be owned jointly by the govern- 
ment, the employees and the cane-growers. Mante today is a 
flourishing town on the International Highway, with a popula- 
tion of 17,000. Friends began services at this place many years 
ago; the revived industry now offers employment to members 
of the present Friends group. 

Striking changes in the situation of Friends in the State 
of San Luis Potosi have resulted from the shifts in the mining 
industry. Early work was conducted by Friends’ missionaries 


(1) J. Merle Davis, The Economic Basis of the Evangelical Church in Mervyico. 
International Missionary Council, New York, 40. 
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in thriving mining communities, such as Cedral, Catorce, and 
La Paz. After the mining interests declined, many of the people 
moved away. Consequently Friends could no longer continue 
activities in the latter two of these locations. 


At one time the chief source of employment at Matehuala 
was a big American-owned smelter, which made this a thriving 
town. When the newly organized workers demanded conces- 
sions which made it unprofitable for the smelter to continue 
operation, the town and meeting suffered, as a large part of the 
population lost its employment. 


Many people from this area of a shrinking mining industry 
sought employment in the industrial city of Monterrey, in the 
State of Nuevo Leon. The recent expansion by Mexican capital 
of manufacturing, especially of the steel mills, has caused this 
city to be termed the “Pittsburgh” of Mexico. It is now the 
third largest city of the country. Friends from different com- 
munities moved to this industrial center; and a new Friends 
meeting was started. 


American Friends have also been interested in the land 
redistribution project at the Laguna district, two hundred 
miles west of Monterrey. Here a large-scale experiment in 
communal cotton growing on irrigated land is being developed. 
Young people from the United States have worked with Mexi- 
can villagers, in work camps sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee, erecting schoolhouses and other 
community buildings. 


The economic changes during recent decades have at times 
brought hardship and losses to Friends in Mexico. “The laws 
which restrict the activities of registered ministers who cannot 
vote, hold office, or assemble for political purposes, have dis- 
couraged many able young men from preparing for the ministry. 
Lack of resources has hindered meetings from following up 
opportunities which lay before them. On the other hand, 
Friends’ churches and schools have helped during the years in 
the training of several men and women who now hold positions 
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of influence in business and educational fields. Such persons are 
making valuable personal contributions to the working out 
of Mexico’s problems. It is still true, as was stated in the 


booklet, ‘‘Friends in Mexico’: ‘‘Mexico, in its pioneering in 
social and economic relationships, needs the leadership of devoted 
and devout Christians. . . . In men and women who have 


dedicated their lives to Christian service it will find those who 
will serve their country with integrity and foresight. The re- 
sponsibility for providing the inspiration and guidance through- 
out a large territory rests with Mexican Friends, who in numbers 
and resources are inadequate to the demands upon them. They 
look to Friends in the United States for assistance and a truly 
sympathetic interest.” | 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN PALESTINE 

Palestine is almost too tiny to be a country in its own 
right. Its total area is 10,429 square miles, about that of the 
State of Vermont. It is only 160 miles long, and at its broad- 
est point it is but 70 miles wide. From 10,000 feet in the air 
one can see the whole of it with the naked eye. Yet, the United 
Nations Assembly decreed that three separate and independent 
states, one Arab, one Jewish, and one international, should be 
created in it. 

A study of the economic life of this little country presents 
peculiar difficulties. For one thing, the religious, social, and 
political aspects of life in the Holy Land have so long over- 
shadowed the purely economic aspect that it is practically impos- 
sible to judge the economic life on its own merits alone. For 
another thing, there are within Palestine’s cramped confines, 
two very different types of economic life, which may be com- 
pared to two lusty plants, growing on one plot of ground, and 
struggling under unequal conditions for a place in the sun. 

In an indigenous population, the social and cultural life 
of the people is a sort of slow, natural flowering of the economic 
life. In a highly subsidized immigrant population a different 
situation maintains. There are in Palestine both these types 
of population, the indigenous and the foreign, living in close 
proximity, but not merging. [he economic life of the Arab 
is like a hardy old plant, which has sprung out of the native 
soil and developed slowly, with little artificial conditioning. 
The economic life among the people of the Jewish National 
Home may be compared to a young plant, not native, but newly 
transplanted from abroad, and watered, tilled, fertilized and 
protected, at the expense of foreign capital. “To describe and 
compare the economic development of these two differing and 
separate populations of Palestine without being unfair to either 
is a baffling task. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Since Old Testament times, Palestine’s importance in the 
world has always been out of all proportion to its economic 
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resources. Considered for these alone, the Holy Land would 
not be in the limelight today. ‘he land is not only small, but 
poor. Except for the deposits of potash and other salts in the 
Dead Sea, it possesses no mineral resources. It has no coal; 
and as yet no oil has been discovered within its boundaries. 
Large areas of its land are uncultivable. 


The Soil 


The amount of arable land in Palestine has been, and still 
is, a much debated question. Government records under the 
British Mandate give the amount of cultivable land as one-third 
of the total acreage. Land experts of the Jewish Agency, on 
the other hand, have estimated that one-half the land is 
capable of cultivation. The experts from the Agency have 
included as cultivable the salty soils of the Jordan Valley which 
could be leached and farmed, as well as some desert areas which 
could, with a large outlay of labor and capital, be reclaimed 
by irrigation. 

Palestine’s soil, limited as it is, has been and still is, its 
greatest economic asset. or the purpose of studying the agri- 
cultural resources, we may divide the country into six distinct 
regions: 

1. The Maritime Plain, extending north from the Egyp- 
tian frontier to Mount Carmel, just south of Haifa. It varies 
in width from 200 yards along Mount Carmel, to 20 miles 
near Majdol. “The northern section of this plain is often called 
the Plain of Sharon. The predominantly sandy soil of this 


plain is used for growing citrus fruits, melons and dates. 

2. The Coastal Plain of Acre, extending from Carmel 
north to the border of Lebanon. “The crops grown here are 
the same as those produced in the Maritime Plain south of 
Haifa. 

3. A broad valley running southeast from Haifa to the 
Jordan Valley, and dividing the hills of Palestine into two 
distinct groups. [he western portion of this valley is the 
triangular Plain of Esdraelon. East of Affula the valley 
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narrows and fails toward the Jordan Valley at Beisan, and is 
known as the Valley of Jezreel. This whole region is the 
granary of Palestine. 


4. The “hill country’’ of Palestine, consisting of the 
mountains of Galilee and the rugged area stretching from the 
Plain of Esdraefon in the north to Hebron in the south. This 
hill country is so rocky that only about half of it is arable. The 
fertile portions are used for growing olives, grapes, figs, apricots 
and other fruits, many varieties of vegetables; and such cereals 
as wheat, barley and sesame. ‘Though terracing has been 
practiced here for countless generations, erosion has worn away 
much of the soil. 


5. The Jordan Valley, beginning at Banias on the Syrian 
frontier and stretching southward to the Dead Sea, where it 
reaches a depth of nearly 1,300 feet below sea level. Despite 
the intense heat, the scarcity of water, and the presence of large 
quantities of salt in the soil, the valley has always been in- 
habited, though sparsley. It has long been used for grazing, 
and for cereal growing. In the last quarter of a century it has 

~ produced bananas in large quantities. ‘he valley north of Lake 
Huleh is wide, flat and marshy, and is often considered 
separately as the Huleh Basin. Half of it is so marshy as to be 
unfit for cultivation unless drained. An encouraging beginning 
in draining these lands has been made by the Jews. ‘The task 
can be accomplished, though at colossal cost. 


6. The Beersheba Plateau (the Negeb). ‘This region is 
an immense triangle lying south of the “Hill Country”’ with its 
apex at the Gulf of Aquaba. It contains nearly half the land 
of Palestine. Although the average rainfall of the Negeb is 
only about six inches a year, wheat and barley are grown in 
some sections. “Ihe Negeb has a sparse fixed population, but it 
is the ancient home of some 20,000 Bedouins. 


The Water Supply 


Agriculture throughout Palestine is conditioned by the 
water supply. Water is scarce in most of the year. Rain falls 
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only during the ‘‘rainy season’’—from November to April. 
The average annual rainfall is 26 inches, and a wide variation 
from the annual average is very common. In most households 
rain water is conserved in deep cisterns and after the rains cease 
is used with great frugality. 


The Jordan is the largest river in the country. ‘There are 
two or three other “‘rivers,’’ but they would be considered 
mere creeks in the United States. Because of the mountainous 
character of the land, the streams have been used for irrigation 
only on a limited scale. 


Good springs are so scarce in Palestine that villages are 
usually built around them. ‘There are numerous springs in the 
Jordan Valley and the western plains, many of which are used 
for irrigation, notably in the irrigation systems of Beisan and 
Jericho. Artesian wells are used in the plains to irrigate the 
citrus groves. “[oday in nearly all the large towns of Palestine, 
the people enjoy the boon of running water in or near their 
homes, pumped from springs or artisian wells. Under the 
Mandate the British Government protected the water supplies 
in the villages from waste and contamination by installing 
reservoirs, pipes and faucets at the springs. To these public 
faucets the village women bring their water jars or gasoline 
tins to secure the family supplies of drinking water. 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LIVELIHOOD 


The population of Palestine was nearing two million at 
the outbreak of the Arab-Jewish war in 1948. ‘There were 
then about one million Moslems, some 142,000 Chrsitians, and 
more than 650,000 Jews. ‘The density of the population was 
officially estimated at 179 per square mile. If the largely desert 
plateau of Beersheba was excluded from the calculation, the 
figure was 336. Since then, there has been a steady inflow of 
Jewish immigrants, and a tragic exodus of thousands of 
uprooted Arabs. Even if authentic statistics of the population 
were available at the moment, they would be hopelessly out- 
dated within a few days. It is obvious that any description of 
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economic conditions attempted here can be considered valid for 
a period as recent as 1947, but not for any later time as the 
country has been in a condition of flux and change since then. 
As a result of the fighting a great deal of land and property has 
changed hands. Inside the territory of the new state of Israel, 
many an Arab village that escaped destruction by the fire of 
heavy weapons, has been demolished by tanks and bulldozers. 
‘The simple farmers who lived there may think with longing of 
their old homes; of the vines that shaded their doors; of the 
fig trees in the courtyards where the children played and fed 
the lambs that were the pets of the households; of their fields 
and threshing floors; but they are lost to them forever. “The 
song of the peasant’s reed flute has been silenced on the halls. 


The Arab Community 


Under Turkish rule before World War I the life led by 
the Arab community was similar to that of medieval Europe. 
It was a feudal organization, consisting of a relatively small 
number of land-owning families and a backward peasantry, 
engaged chiefly in agriculture. “he peasantry included numbers 
of nomads (Bedouins). “The nomadic element, estimated in the 
1922 census at some 103,000, had fallen to about 66,000 by 
1931. Since that date the Bedouin population has gradually 
declined still further. With the increase in the area of cultivated 
land, the nomads have found it increasingly difficult to obtain 
pasturage for their livestock, and many of them have wandered 
to lands beyond Palestine’s borders. 


‘The methods of cultivation used by the Arabs in Turkish 
times were usually the primitive methods which had been 
employed for generations. The soil was rarely manured. 
Indeed the manure was widely used as fuel for bake-ovens, and 
so was lost to the soil forever. Land was alternately tilled and 
left to lie fallow. No use was made of commercial fertilizers. 


Since the close of World War I considerable changes have 
taken place in the structure of the Arab community. ‘There is 
no longer so large an Arab landlord class as formerly, most of 
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the large holdings having been sold by the great landlords, 
many of whom were not Palestinian Arabs, but non-residents. 
Ownership of the greater part of the lands is now in the hands 
of Jews or of small Arab landlords, some of whom are them- 
selves of peasant stock. “The best agricultural land in Palestine, 
that of the Plain of Esdraelon and the Coastal Plain between 
Haifa and Jaffa, has been alienated from the Arabs forever, 
and is now dotted with flourishing Jewish settlements. 


Under the Mandate there was slow but undeniable progress 
in agriculture and industry among the Arabs. With the aid of 
the Government Agricultural Department, the Arab farmers 
began gradually to practice improved methods of farming, 
stock-raising, and horticulture. When the Mandate came to a 
close in May, 1948, the Palestine Arab community was still 
predominantly agricultural. [he Christian population was 
predominantly urban, it is true, but 72.8 per cent of the total 
Moslem population were living in rural areas. 


Judged by modern Western standards, the Arab is still 
backward in agricultural methods. His lack of progress in the 
past can be attributed to several factors, among them the bar- 
renness of much of the land, the scarcity of water, and the feudal 
system of land tenure. “Today serious drawbacks retard his 
progress, as for example, shortages of machinery and of commer- 
cial fertilizers, and lack of capital necessary for the supplying 
of modern equipment. Lack of capital has forced the Arab 
farmer to resort to the money-lender, and too often he struggles 
under a burden of debt. 


Again, the Arab has been and will be for a long time to 
come, at an educational as well as a material disadvantage, as 
compared with the Jewish settler. Among the Jewish immi- 
grants there has been a remarkably high proportion of experts 
and technicians in varied lines of work, and of outstanding men 
in all the professions. Practically 100 per cent of the Jewish 
youth of Palestine receive education of one kind or another, to 
fit them for occupations. The Jewish community has a number 
of up-to-date agricultural institutions and farm schools, where 
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many students can be accommodated and given practical train- 
ing. [he Jewish system of education also includes several trade 
schools, the most outstanding of which is the Hebrew Technical 
Institute in Haifa. 


With the Arabs circumstances are far different. The 
Palestinian Arab emerged from four centuries of Turkish rule 
with a very low rate of literacy. “The common man, who tilled 
the soil, could not read or write. Under the British Mandate a 
public school system was set up, which was good as far as it 
went, and which was eagerly welcomed by the people, but 
which was hopelessly inadequate to meet the need and the 
popular demand for education. Even at the close of the thirty- 
year period of the Mandate (May, 1948), the proportion of 
Arab children between the ages of five and fourteen years who 
were attending school, was in the case of the boys, only 57 per 
cent, and in the case of the girls, only 23 per cent of the total 
school-age population. Numbers of small villages had no 
schools at all, even for boys. 


As regards technical training in agriculture, the odds have 
been still more heavily against the Arab. The facilities for him 
have been few. Since 1931 the Kadoorie Agricultural School 
for Arabs at Tulkarm, Palestine, has offered a two-year agri- 
culture course for selected boys. “Iwo or three of the Roman 
Catholic missions and one German evangelical mission have 
provided some practical agricultural training for boys in 
orphanages. The great mass of Arab farmers has never had 
any technical training. 


With respect to trades the Arab is in a transition stage 
of development, in which the old apprentice system still has a 
large place, and such commodities as shoes, furniture and tex- 
tiles are still made by hand or with the aid of light machinery 
only. Aside from the training given under the apprentice 
system, the preparation for trades has been limited. “The British 
Government conducted a trade school for boys in Haifa, during 
the last decade of the Mandate. The Moslem Orphanage and 
the Syrian Orphanage, both in Jerusalem, have given practical 
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training in trades to a number of orphan boys. These insti- 
tutions, useful as they were, could meet the needs of relatively 
few boys. 


In his economic life the Arab is still primarily individual- 
istic. Small-scale farming, largely on the subsistence principle, 
remains dominant in Arab agricultural life. The industrial 
enterprises of the Arab community conform largely to the same 
pattern of strong individualism. In the field of cooperative 
effort the Arab is not fitted by training or experience to compete 
with the Jew. In 1945 Arab cooperatives in Palestine were 
still relatively small in number and influence, there being only 
240 Arab cooperatives in the country in comparison to 1,152 
cooperatives operating in the economic system of the Jews. 


The Jewish Community 


The Jewish population of Palestine has had great economic 
advantages. The Jewish settlers have been provided with 
financial resources for the development of their own agricultural 
and industrial economy. A high percentage of the Jewish 
immigrants who entered the country in the inter-war years 
brought in independent means with which to develop new 
enterprises, and the central Jewish agencies have poured vast 
sums of capital into the country for the economic development. 
Jewish capital imported into Palestine during the inter-war 
period from public funds and private capital amounted to 25 
million and 85 million Palestine pounds (approximately $4.00 
each), respectively. American Jews have contributed millions 
to Zionism. So fast does the flow of Jewish capital continue 
into the Holy Land, that any attempt to sum up the amounts 
would be outdated by the time this booklet is off the press. It 
should be pointed out in sharp contrast here, that the Arab, in 
his age-old struggle to get a living from Palestine’s dry, rocky 
soil, has had only his natural income from that soil to depend 
upon as capital for improvements and equipment. 


The success of Jewish economic life in Palestine may be 
attributed largely to the subsidies and to the organizations set 
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up, but partly also to the remarkable thrift and energy of the 
settlers. Many of the Jews who settled on the land had had no 
previous agricultural experience, yet they have made a success of 
farming. Jewish socialized agriculture has produced a new 
type of working man, who is neither a farmer nor a hired farm- 
hand, in the ordinary sense. He is an equal partner in a farming 
community on national land. ‘There are roughly two types of 
such communities. One type is based on individual farms, but 
all the farmers in such a settlement are pledged to mutual 
assistance in case of illness or accident; while the mechanical 
cultivation of crops, the purchasing of basic supplies, and 
marketing of farm produce are organized cooperatively. ‘The 
other type, the “Kibbutz,” is founded on communal ownership 
in both production and consumption. All property, except 
personal belongings, is held in common, and all labor is pooled. 
‘The education of the children is the responsibility of the com- 
munity. In most cases the children live apart from their parents, 
but spend an hour with them every evening after the day’s work 
is done. In 1941 the collective settlements had nearly one-third 
of the total Jewish agricultural population, and numbered 257. 
Such collective communities are continually being settled, and 
the next census will show a much larger number of them. 


Cooperative organizations among the Jews are by no 
means confined to agriculture. “They have contributed largely 
to the general economic development in the Jewish community. 
In 1945 there were 1,152 Jewish Cooperative Societies in 
Palestine, connected with many branches of industry, including 
banking, credit, insurance, contracting, transport, marketing, 
and irrigation. 


Two principles of Zionist colonization, both incorporated 
in the constitution of the Jewish Agency, have served to make 
the Jewish economic program secure, but at the same time to 
antagonize the Arabs. ‘These are: (1) the principle that 
Jewish property is inalienable, i.e. that no Zionist settler may 
dispose of his lease to anyone but a Jew; and (2) the principle, 
carefully safeguarded by the powerful Jewish Federation of 
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Labor, that only Jewish labor may be employed in Zionist 
colonies. The net result is, that when the Jewish National 
Fund makes a purchase of land, the Arabs lose not only the land 
itself, but also any chance of being employed on it. ‘These 
regulations put into practice, have engendered resentful bewilder- 
ment in the minds of thousands of simple Arab peasants who 
have had to get off the lands which their families had tilled for 
generations, because the lands had been sold to Jews by the 
absentee landlords. “The rules make understandable the drift of 
the Arab population toward the cities and military camps in 
search of employment, since the founding of the National 
Home for Jews. 


AGRICULTURE 
Crops 
1. Cereal growing has a prominent place both in the 
Jewish settlements and among Arab farmers. ‘“[he most im- 
portant cereals produced are wheat, barley, millet and corn. 


2. Citrus fruits produced in Palestine include oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons and tangerines. On the basis of the 1937-38 
government report, the exports of citrus for that year represented 
95 per cent of the total agricultural exports, as well as 74 per 
cent of the total of all exports from Palestine exclusive of 
bullion and specie. In 1939 Palestine was the world’s second 
largest citrus-exporting country. At that time the citrus 
industry occupied 75,000 acres, of which the Arabs owned 
38,500 and the Jews 36,500 acres. During World War II 
there was a serious slump in the export trade owing to difficulties 
of shipping, and the record of 1939 has not been reached since 
that year. 


3. Other fruits. At Jericho sub-tropical fruits such as 
bananas, dates, and loquats, as well as citrus, grow under irriga- 
tion. In the hill country apples, pears, and apricots thrive. 
Grapes grow at all elevations. Fig trees flourish throughout the 
countryside. The melon is a profitable summer crop in the 
plains. 
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Olive culture is an important source of income for the 
farmer in many parts of the country. Indeed, the olive is the 
most valuable crop after citrus and wheat, ranking in importance 
about equally with barley. The olive tree is well adapted to 
the conditions of the barren, rocky hills. A large share of the 
yield is consumed by the growers, themselves. Most of the oil 
marketed is made into soap in Arab-owned factories at Nablus 
and in Jewish-owned factories at Haifa and Ramat Gan. 


5. Sesame is the most valuable oil crop aside from the olive. 


6. The legumes most widely produced are beans, peas and 
lentils. ‘The entire crop of legumes is consumed locally. 


7. Vegetables. Palestine is rapidly becoming self-support- 
ing in this branch, except that large quantities of potatoes have 
still to be imported annually. 


Animal Husbandry 

The existing stock of cattle, sheep and goats is not 
adequate to meet the local demands for meat and dairy products. 
Throughout the dry summer of seven months there is practically 
no pasture, and during that season animals cannot be econom1- 
cally raised and fattened for slaughter. 


The whole future of the livestock industry depends upon 
increasing and improving the supply of animal feed, which in 
turn depends largely upon the availability of water for fodder 
production. ‘This situation has been realized by Jewish settiers, 
and the dairy industry has shown a rate of development second 
only to that of the citrus industry. “he Jewish farmers supple- 
ment the fodder crops for the cattle with concentrates. ‘The 
result is that the average cow of the herds in Jewish setlements 
now produces more than five times the amount of milk per 
annum as does the average native cow. Only a small proportion 
of the dairies owned by Arabs are as yet being operated on a 
modern, scientific basis. 

Sheep and goats are kept primarily for milk production, 
and secondarily for meat, wool, hair and skins. A large pro- 
portion of the milk is consumed by the owners of the flocks, 
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but a considerable amount reaches the market as cheese and as 
melted butter to be used as cooking fat. 


Horses, mules, donkeys and camels are all used in 
Palestine. “The horses of the country are riding horses of the 
Arabian type. Mules and donkeys are imported from Syria and 
Cyprus. Some camels are raised in Palestine on the Beersheba 
plateau, and many are imported from Transjordan and Syria 
for use in transport. 


INDUSTRY 


‘There never have been any large manufactures in the Holy 
Land, largely because of the lack of such raw materials as iron 
and coal; but a number of small manufacturing enterprises have 
always existed. Before World War I, with the exception of the 
manufacture of a few products, mainly soap and wine, industrial 
production was undertaken for local consumption and for the 
tourist trade, rather than for export. Pre-war industries in- 
cluded: (1) flour-milling, (2) olive oil pressing, (3) soap- 
making, (4) the manufacture of wine, (5) weaving and allied 
industries, (6) extraction of sesame oil, (7) tanning and shoe- 
making, (8) stone-cutting and brick and pipe-making, (9) pot- 
tery-making, (10) glass-making (Hebron), (11) manufacture 
of articles of ornament, (12) metal works, (13) the production 
of objects of piety, (14) miscellaneous industries. “The only 
industries undertaken on a large scale were soap-making and 
wine manufacture. “The former industry was carried on mainly 
by Arabs, the latter by Jewish and German settlers. 


Prior to World War I, all the Palestine industries together 
were estimated at about 1,500. ‘Today, owing to the new 
conditions introduced under the British occupation, and to the 
influx of Jewish immigrants and Jewish capital, as well as to 
the stimulus given industry by World War II, the number of 
industrial establishments has increased to over 6,000. 


A considerable part of Palestine’s industry today is directly 
related to agriculture. There are many manufacturing plants 
which process farm products. Among these are flour mills, 
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cheese factories, and vegetable oil factories. [he canning of 
vegetables and fruit juices is becoming an increasingly important 
industry. 7 


Palestinian plants now manufacture various types of 
agricultural machinery, pumps and irrigation pipes. However, 
most of the articles manufactured are still confined to consump- 
tion goods, and materials for further production, machinery, 
being for the most part, imported. 


Examples of industries unrelated to agriculture, are oil 
refining and the manufacture of cement, mirrors, leather goods, 
bedsteads, aluminumware, artificial teeth, cosmetics, matches and 
cigarettes. 


On both the northern and the southern shores of the Dead 
Sea are Jewish-owned plants which extract potash, bromine, 
magnesium, table salt and medicinal salts from the water by the 
economical process of natural evaporation. Considerable quan- 
tities of these salts are exported. 


During World War II more than 300 important new 
industrial undertakings were launched by Jewish industry alone, 
including chemical and metal works, textile factories, pharma- 
ceutical laboratories, and electrical shops. Certain Arab in- 
dustries also prospered materially during the war, because 
of the difficulties of importing foreign goods. For example in 
the textile works at Majdal the looms were greatly increased in 
number and improved in efficiency. Cotton textiles were woven 
there in great variety for local consumption. 


Electrification of Palestine 


An important factor in modern industry in Palestine has 
been the electrification of the country. Electrical energy is gen- 
erated by two companies. The larger enterprise, which supplies 
92 per cent of the total electricity used in the country, is the 
Palestine Electric Corporation. Its concession applies to the 
whole of the country with the exception of the Jerusalem 
district. This company is under Jewish management and 
depends entirely upon Jewish capital. The electric current is 
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derived from a hydroelectric station on the Jordan and from 
power stations operated by fuel oil driven from Iraq through 
the pipe line to Haifa. 


In the Jerusalem district the Jerusalem Electric and Public 
Service Corporation (British) has a concession. Bethlehem and 
Ramallah as well as the city of Jerusalem, are lighted from this 
system. 


COMMERCE 


A harbor for ocean steamers, one of the largest on the 
Mediterranean, was opened at Haifa in 1933. Recently the 
port at Tel Aviv has been opened for ships. The port at Jaffa 
does not have a harbor usable by steamers. Ocean vessels have 
to anchor at a considerable distance from shore and discharge 
their cargo into barges, which carry it to the quay. The injus- 
tice of any proposal to allocate to Arabs the port of Jaffa to 
counterbalance the control of the harbor at Haifa by Jews is 
obvious. 


Imports 

Palestine is largely dependent upon Europe, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other lands for a great many of 
the commodities consumed by its population. The country still 
does not produce enough food to sustain its own people. Wheat, 
flour, meat, dairy products and miscellaneous food stuffs are 
imported in large quantities. Materials brought in for use in 
manufacturing include hides, machinery, cotton and other fibers 
for weaving, wood and iron for building, and seeds for oil- 
extraction. “Then there are the fuels—kerosene, gasoline, and 
coal. Manufactured commodities imported are manifold, in- 
cluding clothing, textiles, electrical goods, medical drugs, 
asphalt and cement. 


The result of this heavy importation is an adverse trade 
balance year after year. In 1946, according to the Report of 
the United Nations Special Committee, the imports were 70 
million Palestine pounds, and the exports 24 million pounds. 
This adverse trade balance is offset in the national economy by 
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the funds brought into the country from abroad, through the 
Zionist organizations, Arab immigrants in the New World, and 
Christian missionary societies. 


Exports 

Before World War II Palestine’s export trade was largely 
dependent upon her citrus fruit crop, but after the outbreak of 
the war, exports were drastically curtailed, owing to difficulties 
of shipping. In 1938-39 some 13,000,000 cases of oranges 
were exported. In 1943-44 the figure fell to 1,000,000 cases. 
The costs of harvesting during the war were seldom, if ever, 
covered by the sales of fruit. In most other branches of agricul- 
ture, however, the war provided an impetus for increased pro- 
duction. [he war also acted as a stimulant to Palestine’s 
manufacturing industries. [The national income rose from 
30,000,000 Palestine pounds in 1939 to some 90,000,000 
pounds in 1943, while the average income per head of the 
population increased from 21.5 to 56.9 pounds. 


The Tourist Trade 

Palestine’s unique historical and religious antiquities must 
be included in her economic assets. Strictly speaking, they are 
not natural resources, yet they have been an important source 
of income to the country for centuries. In normal times 
thousands of pilgrims and tourists visit the land annually, 
bringing a flow of income to travel agencies, transport companies, 
hotels, food markets, guides, manufacturers and producers of 
objects of art and piety. In 1934, before tourist travel had 
been curtailed by the Arab rebellion and by World War II, 
some 82,000 foreigners visited Palestine. Even. during World 
War II a considerable amount of sightseeing was done in 
Palestine by members of the military forces of various countries, 
when on leave from duty. 


THE PRESENT-DAY ECONOMIC SITUATION 
The modern chapter of economic history in Palestine is 
being rapidly written. Change follows on change, and no one 
can forsee the end of the current chapter. 
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When Israel set itself up as an independent state in May, 
1948, Jews already owned about one-fifth of the total cultivable 
area of Palestine, located principally in the Esdraelon and Mari- 
time Plains, the two most fertile regions of the country. By 
the terms of the Armistice signed at Rhodes, in April, 1949, 
large additional territories were alloted to the Jews. Nearly all 
the vast Negeb area, itself constituting half of the total area of 
Palestine, was recognized as Israel’s territory. The rich lands 
of Galilee and Huleh were likewise given over to Israel. 


Except for a narrow coastal strip extending along the sea 
from Gaza to the Egyptian border, the Arabs are limited to a 
patch of rocky hill country lying between Jenin on the north 
and Hebron on the south, with Tulkarm on the border to the 
west, and the Jordan River on the east. “The people indigenous 
to the country have lost the most fertile land, the most adequate 
water supplies, and by far the best port. Half a million Arabs 
uprooted from their homes, and summarily deprived of their 
former means of livelihood, are groping in resentful bewilder- 
ment to find some new pattern of existence to replace the 
familiar one, now destroyed forever. While the United Nations 
Assembly strives to solve the many baffling problems entailed 
in the attempt. to shape a new pattern of economic life for the 
displaced Arabs of the Holy Land, various relief organizations 
are battling to overcome poverty, disease, despair and death 
among the refugee population. It remains for History to write 
the answer to the fateful question which is the cry of the Arabs: 
Is the new pattern of life for Palestinian Arabs to be shaped by 
Big Power politics alone, or partially at least, by the conscience 
of the world? 


FRIENDS IN PALESTINE TODAY 


Friends’ work in Palestine is located at Ramallah, ten 
miles north of Jerusalem. “The work centers in the Friends 
meeting and two boarding schools, for boys and for girls, 
respectively. 
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Since its founding, in 1869, the mission has had Friendly 
contact, through the schools, and otherwise, with Jews, Ar- 
menians, Turks, Greeks, Ethiopians and Arabs. By far its 
greatest contribution, however, has been to the Arabs. When 
the mission was planted at Ramallah, Palestine was a part of 
the Turkish empire. Ramallah and the surrounding district 
were entirely Arab in population. In the years since then, 
topography and world politics have combined to keep the district 
almost solidly Arab. Because the territory lies in the rocky 
hills none of it has been alienated to Zionists; and the recent 
dramatic events which sliced the country in two have left 
Ramallah well within the Arab section of Palestine. 


Friends work in the Holy Land has made a far greater 
impress upon the religious and social life of the people than 
upon the economic life. Such effect as Friends have had upon 
the economic life has been indirect, as a result of general educa- 
tion, and the constant effort of the mission to exemplify 
Christian principles in action. “There have been times when the 
Friends greatly longed for means to aim more directly at 
solving the problems of the underprivileged peasant class; for 
lands, money and facilities for the teaching of agriculture and 
trades. But so far our mission has had to be content to follow 
a long-range method of helping the peasantry out of their 
depressed condition—that of wakening the youth of the privi- 
leged classes to the crying needs of their own countrymen. 

Beginning at a time when there were no public schools 
in the Holy Land, when a small per cent of the men could 
read, and when the rate of illiteracy among the women was 
nearly 100 per cent, Friends have worked through education 
and the small local meeting to present their testimony of the 
abundant life in Christ Jesus. 


Most of our students have come from the middle class, 
but a number have come from the landed aristocracy and from 
ambitious peasant families. The friendships made at school, 
often life-long, have cut across class lines and economic divisions 
in a most democratic way, and have broken down religious 
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prejudices and barriers as well. “The Christian principles taught 
in the schools have wakened many young minds and consciences 
to the unjust handicaps, both economic and social, suffered by 
the neglected Arab peasantry, and inspired them to work to 
improve their condition. 


The products of our Friends schools are found in every 
useful walk of life among the Palestinian Arabs. They are 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, agriculturalists, engineers, 
government officials and business men. Most of the women are 
homemakers and mothers, but a number of them are teachers 
and business women. Several are nurses, and one or two are 


Y. W. C. A. secretaries. 


The great aim and ideal of the Friends work in Ramallah 
has been to help people to a true Christian experience and to 
inspire in them the determination to practice Christian principles 
in their every-day lives, in business relations as well as those 
of the church and home. 


The economic situation of the Arabs of Palestine today is 
a state of chaotic loss and change, of widespread unemployment 
and of paralyzing fear for the future. For thousands of dis- 
placed Arabs the economic confusion is like quicksand dragging 
at their feet. “There seems nothing solid upon which to build 
an economic future. The greatest dread of all for these people 
is the fear lest the young generation, left without stable homes 
and economic security, may sink down into ignorance and 
poverty, and lose out in the struggle of life. 


The spiritual condition that attends such a physical and 
material condition is as tragic as physical suffering. More than 
ever before, our Quaker work is needed to be both the symbol 
and the substance of hope; and to keep unbroken our testimony 
about the love of God that never fails. 
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